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Guernseys—Why I Keep Them ~- By H. E. Babcock 








Look to Your Taxes 


“It Is Time That Farmers Got Together To Protect Their Interests” 


HIS fiscal year the State government 
expenditures will amount to $1532,- 
000,000; for next year they have been 


estimated at $150,000,000; and for 
the year following at $200,000,000. This 
means higher direct State taxes. The in- 


crease will have to be paid by a direct tax 
on tangible property—this means chiefly real 
estate. If the Legislature spends more money, 
real estate will have it to pay; there is twice 
as much other property in the State that is 
not reached by this tax; why should the 
whole load be put upon one-third of the 
property ? 

Why should not part of it be raised by a 
surtax on incomes as is done in Wisconsin? 
This would be a great advance in several 
directions: First, it would distribute the tax 
more equitably, and second, there would be 
more people interested in economy by the 
Legislature. As the law now stands, a larger 
State budget does not affect the income tax 
rate on corporations or individuals. 

_If part of the increase were to be raised 
by a surtax on income, every business con- 
cern and every individual liable to a State 
income tax would at once be vitally inter- 
ested. Were a proposition to spend $150,- 
000,000 or $200,000,000 to come up in the 
Legislature, immediately they would protest 
and the pressure on the Legislature for econ- 
omy would be multiplied many fold. As it 
stands now, only the owners of tangible 
property are affected by the direct tax, and 
the farmer and the small-house owner are 
silent and without any organized means of 
combatting extravagance. 

As the law now stands, not only will any 
addition to the State budget be made up by 
a direct levy on tangible property, but, in 
addition, the $20,000,000 of back taxes from 
which the banks of the State have recently 
been freed by the Richmond decision of the 
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United States Supreme Court will have to 
be charged back to the several districts and 
piled upon the other item. A new tax meas- 
ure will have to be enacted to tax the banks 
in the future, and several bills have been 
introduced in the Legislature for that pur- 
pose. The one favored by New York City, 
and which is being pushed before the Legis- 
lature, is the Walker Bill, which provides for 
a tax of 2 per cent on the value of the bank 
shares. A hearing on this bill was held in 
the Cities Room at the Capitol on April 11. 
There was a room full of representatives of 
bankers, of banking associations, of New 
York City, and of business organizations. 
Just one lone farmer, who got there by 
accident. 

This bill provides a tax of 2 per cent on 
the bank shares. The banks claim that un- 
der it they will be taxed in undue propor- 
tion to others. It is pertinent to inquire how 
this compares with the taxes that the farm- 
ers are paying. A comparison of the pro- 
portion of gross income, of different kinds 
of business, absorbed in taxes shows that the 
farmer was at the head of the list; a few 
of the items are as follows: 


| PSE prea eee $1.83 
Non-metal mines (very small number) 1.43 
Public utilities ..... ..8.. 1.31 
re ee 19 
Clothing manufacturing ............ .08 
ND S55 40 bade e eke eN eed ee News 42 


This means that of every hundred dollars 
a farmer takes in he pays out for taxes $1.85, 
compared to 42 cents which the banker pays. 

Figuring another way, we come to the 
same conclusion, that the farmer is paying 
more than his fair share. Taking two typical 
rural counties, St. Lawrence and Delaware, 
we find that in St. Lawrence the average tax 


rate on the assessed valuation is 
Adjusted to the equalized valuation, or 
actual value, it is $.0237. For Delaware 
County the average rate on assessed valua. 
tion is $.0369, and for the actual value $.02]7, 
All the Walker Bill asks the bankers to pay 
is $.02, and still they claim they would be 
overtaxed as compared with others. 

It should further be remembered that after 
a farmer has paid his direct State and loca] 
taxes, he still has a State income tax to pay, 
But the Federal law has been so manipulated 
that the owner of bank stock is relieved from 
it. It might further be observed that the 
farmer is taxed on all his earning assets: 
his farm, buildings, stock, machinery, and 
equipment. Nine-tenths of the bank’s earn. 
ings come from the deposits WHICH ARR 
NOT TAXED. If the farmer was put on all 
fours with the banker, the banker would be 
taxed on HIS earning assets, which includes 
the deposits. 

And yet one of the bankers came to Albany 
and complained because in a certain bank a 
2 per cent tax on the shares would amount 
to a 10 per cent tax of the net income. He 
made this complaint after his organization 
had spent a year at Washington making it 
impossible to adequately tax them on their 
net income, and when, at the same time, not 
10 per cent, but 3) per cent of the net income 
of all the real estate in the State of New 
York is absorbed in taxes, according to a 
statement made by Governor Miller in one 
of his messages to the Legislature. 

It is time that, the farmer learned from 
the example of these other groups to co- 
operate for the protection of their interests, 
When they do, the banks will not be able to 
charge back to the owners of tangible prop- 
erty $20,000,000 of back taxes and the ex- 
travagant expenditures of the Legislature 
will not all be loaded on the same shoulders. 


$.0334, 


Farmers’ Hours 


8,640,000 Times A Year—100 Yanks 


N the editorial of the April 14 American 
Agriculturist it is not mentioned what 
sort of farmer Mr. Arthur Pound inter- 
viewed, hence it is impossible to com- 

pare his working hours with those of others 
in similar types of farming. However, it is 
very likely that some farmers do not work 
more than seven hours a day on the average. 
My own experience has been almost entirely 
with a general farm, on which dairying was 
one of the chief sources of income, and we 
worked about eleven hours a day most of 
the year. 

I always kept two men the year round, as 
I considered it necessary to keep a man 
through the winter if one was to have him 
in the summer, and I myself did not have to 
do much work in the winter on that account. 
Our day was about as follows: start chores 
at five, one hour for breakfast, work until 
noon, one hour for dinner, and work until 
six. Sometimes the work went over a little, 
but we figured on getting done at six. Of 
this time two and a half to three hours 
were speut in doing chores until I got a milk- 
ing machine, and then one man spent most 
of ten hours in the lot with the four-horse 
team during plowing and fitting, and the 
other did all the milking in the same time 
that it formerly took the three of us. 

Many of my neighbors worked somewhat 
longer hours. Not many of them worked 
less. Now there are few hired men in the 
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country, and the operators of the farms work 
longer hours. Many farmers put in their 
time at puttering jobs between the really 
busy seasons, owing to poor planning of the 
farming operations. I always planned to 
have productive work for every day of the 
year. I raised early and late potatoes and 
some cabbage. This made more fitting, culti- 
vation, and planting in the spring and sum- 
mer, spraying in the early summer, digging 
of early potatoes in the late summer, in a 
time that would otherwise have been slack 
between harvesting and silo filling, digging 
of late potatoes after silo filling, and cutting 
of cabbage last of all. I also was usually 
able to slide in some two to three months 
of teaming on the road every summer. 

In the winter I hauled milk to fill out the 
time. I believe that the more careful plan- 
ning of farming, to utilize the time to the 
best advantage, together with the use of 
tractors or four-horse tools in order to in- 
crease the work performed per man, offers 
the greatest possibilities of decreasing the 
cost of production which we have. 

Incidentally, I might mention that I have 
figured out the price received for milking 
cows. One pulls teats on an average of 
8,640,000 times a year. At the average rate of 
payment of farm labor, one gives some 100 
yanks for a cent. It is not the long hours 





For A Cent! 


on the farm that drive workers away; it is 
the low rate per hour. The only way we can 
improve the profit on the farm is not to it 
crease production, but to decrease costs and 
to increase prices. To decrease costs we 
.must so plan our work that there will be 
profitable or at least productive work all of 
every work day in the year, preferably both 
for horses and men. You don’t get paid for 
loafing nor for puttering around to get you 
time in. 

My hours did not vary from early spring 
to late in the fall, and my men worked about 
ten hours a day the other three and a half 
to four months. Most of the farmers have 
more variation than that, however, working 
longer hours in the busy season and shortét 
hours in the slack times. : 

Hod carriers in some of our Eastern cities 
are now holding up all building operations 
while they strike for $1 an hour. At this 
rate my men would earn only $70 a week it 
the summer and $64 a week in the wintel, 
or an average of about $3,544 a year. I really 
cannot see any particular reason why the 
should not get the same wages as hod caF 
riers. The work is about as hard, and takes 
infinitely more brains. And yet people wor 
der what is the matter with farming! 


American Agriculturist, May 5, 19987 
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The only way to have a friend is to be 
one.—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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Guernseys—Why I Keep Them 


One Reason Is The Housewife As She Appears At 6 A.M. 


WELL remember the late E. R. Zimmer 
saying to me not so very long ago as 
we walked down the street in Syracuse: 
“Why is it, Babcock, that you take so 
much pride in your Guernseys, and yet when 
you write about cows it’s always about your 
Holsteins?” Bill Davis, secretary of the 
State Guernsey Club, was along, and Zim- 


_mer’s question placed me in a somewhat 


embarrassing position. I don’t recall what 
I answered, but now I shall square myself, 
anyway, by writing about Guernsey cows as 
fully and with as much enthusiasm as my 
editor will permit. 

The truth of the matter is that I love a 
good cow, no matter 
what her color. But 
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with her, as with no other breed, I could 
build a high-class retail milk business. 

The milk of the Guernsey cow is distin- 
guished by its creaminess and by its golden 
yellow color. This golden yellow color is 
distinctly a breed characteristic. Not only 
does it appear in the milk of the Guern- 
sey, but in her hide and skin secretions 
as well. 

The idea is also carried on in the color of 
the typical Guernsey, which is always light 
or dark fawn and white, and which, to meet 
the highest ideals, has a fawn-colored nose 





next to the pleasure of 
owning and handling 
good cows, and even 
of more fundamental 
importance, comes the 
economic necessity of 
making them pay; and 
I can truthfully say 
that good cows of 
at least three dairy 
breeds have both given 
me pleasure and paid 
in my herds. 


Why I Chose the 
Guernsey 


The Guernsey, how- 
ever, has her own in- 
dividual and peculiar 
qualities, and some- 
thing of her appeal to 
the dairyman I hope 
to bring out in this 
article. 

It is necessary for 
me to draw mainly on 
my personal experiences and observation; I 
hope that my readers will not draw the con- 
clusion that because I do this I am unduly 
impressed with the importance of my own 
ideas. Rather, I want to give as true a re- 
flection as I can of the reasons which led me 
to invest money in the Guernsey breed, and 
of the experiences I have had with it. 

I must go back to 1904 and 1905, my last 
two years in high school, when I left the 
farm between four and five o’clock in the 
Morning and peddled milk around a small 
Village before going to school. Then it was 
that I became acquainted with the house- 
Wife—the housewife as she appears at six 
in the morning, minus some of the embel- 
lishments of the afternoon, with her temper 
on edge and a biting sarcasm at her com- 
mand. Then it was that the importance of 
the cream line on a bottle of milk was im- 
Pressed on me; it never will be forgotten. 

en, too, I learned of the real appreciation 
People have for a golden yellow color in milk. 


It’s Creamier—It's Golden Yellow 
When, fifteen years later, I decided to em- 
bark on an enterprise to furnish consumers 
with milk direct from my farm, my mind 
naturally reverted to those early experiences, 
and I chose the Guernsey because I knew 





In her native home, the Guernsey has been closely associated with humans. 


especially gentle. 


and tongue, in distinct contrast to the black 
nose and tongue of the Jersey. 

The Guernsey cow originated on the Isle 
of Guernsey, a small island about twenty- 
four miles square, lying in the English Chan- 
nel. Neighboring to it is the Isle of Jersey, 
from which originated the Jersey cow. 


The Home of the Guernsey 


The agriculture of both islands has been 
developed with reference to the London mar- 
ket, and on the Isle of Guernsey truck crops 
and greenhouses have held a more prominent 
place in the minds of the farmers than the 
Guernsey. cow. 

This has resulted in the development of 
the Guernsey as a side issue, agriculturally 
speaking, and as a family cow. The island 
is so small that the cows are staked out in- 
stead of pastured, and a great deal of the 
time they are fed on the surplus roughage 
resulting from garden operations. As a re- 
sult, the Guernsey cow has been bred gentle, 
and is able to adapt herself to a large con- 
sumption of farm-raised roughage. 

These characteristics—the tractability and 
intelligence of Guernsey animals, both cows 
and bulls—immediately strike one who has 
handled the larger and rougher Holsteins. 
The Guernsey’s ability to give a satisfactory 


milk production on roughage, with little or 
no grain, is another outstanding quality, and 
it makes her, under certain conditions, a 
very economical producer. 

The importation of Guernseys into Amer- 
ica began in 1818, and scattered shipments 
continued up until 1905. From then until 
the present time an average of about six 
hundred animals a year has been imported 
into the States. This American market has 
aroused the farmer on the Isle to a greater 
appreciation of his cows, and he undoubtedly 
takes better care of them, since he is sure of 
selling good animals to America. 

In America, as is the case with all pure- 
bred animals, the in- 
terests of the Guern- 
sey are looked after 
by an association of 
breeders, known as the 
American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. This or- 
ganization has its 
headquarters in Peter- 
boro, N. H., where it 
maintains registers of 
all pure-bred Guern- 
seys and conducts a 
so-called advanced 
registry, in which is 
kept a record of ani- 
mals which, under 
certain official condi- 
tions, make production 
records. 


An Association of 
Breeders 


Life membership in 
the American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club costs 
$50, and is only 
granted to men who 
are recommended by existing members of the 
club and who receive the practically unani- 
mous support of the membership. Registra- 
tion of pure-bred Guernseys costs $2, and 
records of transfer of ownership cost $2.50. 
The money collected from membership, regis- 
trations, transfers, and other incidental fees 
is used to support the association and to put 
out propaganda and advertising for the ad- 
vancement of the Guernsey breed. 

Members of the association meet annually 
in May and elect officers and a board of di- 
rectors. Between annual meetings the affairs 


As a result she is 


_of the association are conducted by the di- 


rectors and officers. 


The Practical Merits of the Breed 


Before I discuss further the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Guernsey, or even 
allude to some of the handicaps with which 
the owner of a herd of Guernsey cattle finds 
himself confronted, I must again refer to my 
statement at the beginning of this article. 
I am setting down here only my own experi- 
ences and observations; these may well be 
challenged by others with wider experience. 

To begin with, the Guernsey breed has a 
distinct advantage over every other dairy 
breed in the natural golden color of the milk 

(Continued on page 402) 
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A Good Word For the Guernseys 


E take pleasure in this issue of calling 
your special attention to the Guernsey 
cow. We are playing no favorites and ex- 
pect to talk about the other breeds later, but, 
whether or not the Guernsey is your favor- 
ite, we know you will enjoy Mr. Babcock’s 
article, which we are featuring this time, 
and also the other articles, pictures, and ad- 
vertisements of a most wonderful dairy breed. 
The question of which is the best breed is 
old and, in our opinion, too much argued, 
for, after all, it is not so much the question 
of the breed as it is of the man behind the 
cow. Every breed has its peculiar character- 
istics: every dairyman knows what those 
characteristics are, and can, therefore, de- 
termine which appeals to him the most. If 
he gets the breed that pleases him, that is 
the one he should have, whether it is Guern- 
sey, Jersey, Holstein, or Ayrshire. 





Do Not Hoard Sugar 


WE have tried to keep sensational and 
radical writing out of American Agri- 
culturist, but every once in a while some- 
thing happens that makes it difficult to keep 
from breaking forth into strong language 
and from calling a spade a spade. For in- 
stance, last winter we started two or three 
times to express some rather emphatic opin- 
ions about so much coal going to Canada 
when our own folks were suffering so on this 
side, but we finally did not say anything 
because, after all, it was more of a city prob- 
lem than a country one, and because we were 
not sure of all the facts. Now there comes 
another situation that does affect farmers, 
and this time we are not going to keep quiet. 

The present situation in the sugar market 
is one of the most abominable steals that has 
been made in this country in years. In spite 
of the fact that we are supposed to have laws 
that keep scoundrels within bounds, and in 
spite of the fact that all the authorities agree 
that there is no real shortage of sugar, the 
operators and speculators have succeeded in 
forcing the price of this necessity of life to 


American 


twice what it should be, stealing the pennies 
from the tables of a hundred million people. 
The farmers who produced the sugar have 
not profited at all by the increased price. 

Inasmuch as the authorities do not seem 
to be able to cope with the situation, the 
people themselves will have to handle it by 
a judicious use of the great law of supply 
and demand. This means that all of us 
should buy as little sugar as we possibly can 
until the price gets back to where it should 
be, and that under no circumstances should 
we at the present time buy any large quan- 
tity for future use. 





Marketing High-Testing Milk 


ALLING special attention in this issue to 

the Guernsey cow brings to mind again 
the old argument whether there is more 
profit in a breed that produces a large vol- 
ume of milk low in butterfat or one giving 
a smaller volume of milk but with a higher 
test. 

Many are the heated arguments we have 
listened to in attending the meetings of the 
Dairymen’s League Board of Directors be- 
tween the advocates of the Jersey and Guern- 
sey on one side and the Holstein and Ayr- 
shire directors on the other. It was the 
claim of the Guernsey and Jersey men, and 
without doubt they were right, that the but- 
terfat in high-testing milk sold under the 
league plan for a too low price. Those on 
the other side usually agreed, but pointed 
out the difficulty of raising the butterfat price 
to the dealer until the consumer was edu- 
cated to pay more for this high-quality milk. 
Shortly after the milk strike of 1916, the 
league did raise the price of butterfat from 
three to four cents a point, but even at four 
cents a point there is little profit in the pro- 
duction of high-testing milk. 

Mr. Babcock, in the feature article this 
time, shows how he has solved the problem 
for himself, by educating the consumer to 
the advantages of milk containing plenty of 
butterfat, so that the consumer is willing to 
pay an extra price for it. 





Laws to Protect Women and Children 


E were sorry to hear the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court that 
the Minimum Wage Law is unconstitutional. 
Such a law exists in the District of Columbia 
and in several States, and was being given 
consideration for passage in several more. 
It establishes a minimum wage rate‘ for 
women and children, and represents one more 
step in the progress which labor unions and 
welfare workers have made in the long fight 
to protect women and children in industry. 
All that one needs to prove that a bitter 
fight has been necessary to improve working 
conditions for women and children is to read 
about conditions in industry that existed even 
in this civilized country less than one hun- 
dred years ago. Speaking of this period, Dr. 
Richard T. Ely says: “Windows were nailed 
down and the operatives deprived of fresh 
air. ... Women and children were urged 
on by the use of a cowhide, and an instance 
is given of a little girl eleven years of age 
whose leg was broken by a billet of wood. 
The wages were small; a woman’s earnings 
in this period were estimated at less than 
sixty dollars a year. The working day in 
winter varied from twelve to fifteen hours.” 
The Supreme Court, in handing down its 
decision, said that the Minimum Wage Law 
discriminates in favor of women, and that 
discrimination is unconstitutional; and that, 
furthermore, women are now on an equal 
political basis with men and do not need spe- 
cial legislation. 
There is, of course, no danger that condi- 
tions in America will become again as bad 
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as Dr. Ely describes, but women are the 
mothers of the race, and the whole future of 
civilization depends upon their physical, men. 
tal, and moral welfare, and upon the wehk 
fare of their children. Therefore, they do 
need special protection, and no reasonable 
legislation giving that protection to both 
farm and city women and children is oy 
of place. 

Another act that is before the New York 
State Legislature of special interest to women 
is the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill. The 
Sheppard-Towner Act is a Federal law which 
provides for Federal funds to those States 
which raise duplicate fuhds to help reduce 
the deaths of mothers in childbirth and their 
babies. Twenty-two States have already 
passed an enabling act to raise funds in eo. 
operation with the Federal Government for 
this purpose. 

The United States stands seventeenth in 
the list of civilized countries in its maternity 
death rate and sixth in infancy mortality, 
Two-thirds of the women who lose their lives 
through childbirth, and one-half of the babies 
who now die in the first year of life, could 
be saved, physicians estimate, if women had 
proper advice and care. Under the proposed 
legislation, the service to mothers would be 
furnished through the State Department of 
Health and the local health authorities. 

Unfortunately, the bill has been defeated 
in the New York State Senate. It can be 
passed next year if the women insist on it. 





A Curious Idea 


E have often wondered why the great 
majority of people seem to think that 

the editor’s biggest job is to fill up space. As 
a matter of fact, each inch of space in any 
good magazine is worth many dollars, and it 
takes considerable thought to get material 
in that space which will justify the high cost 
of printing it. We have to laugh sometimes 
when some one thinks he is conferring a real 
favor upon us by handing us something “to 
fill up space.” For instance, the editorial 
office of American Agriculturist receives each 
month one hundred or more well-written 
articles, most of them of considerable length, 
for which pay is expected. These articles 
are all carefully read, and a very few of the 
best, probably less than 5 per cent, are bought 
for publication. The mere task of reading 
them takes a great deal of time. : 

Most first-class’ publications also have 4 
regular list of contributors who are paid by 
the month, or issue rather, than for each 
article. When the material from these writers 
comes in, it is all carefully read and often 
cut down to fit space requirements. Then, 
in addition to the material for which pay 
is expected, we receive several hundred artl 
cles every week, propaganda and _ publicity 
for one cause or another, that the writers 
hope we will publish to further the cause 
they are advocating. Very little of such ma 
terial is printed in American Agriculturist, 
and none of it except that which is rewrit 
ten and reedited to make it more interest- 
ing and valuable to our own particular class 
of readers. P 

The difference between a good publication 
and a poor one is largely due to the care 
taken in the editorial offices to weed out the 
great mass of poor stuff and select from it 
a little material of high quality which is pa! 
ticularly adapted to the needs and the inter 
est of the people of that particular magazine 
We are always glad to give consideration to 
articles and to new ideas, but we have often 
wished, when some of our friends handed ¥ 
something, that they could be in our office 
in the morning and watch the armfuls ° 
mail coming from hundreds of writers, 
having the same idea of helping “to fill 
space.” 
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The Abiding Place of Little Children 


American Afgriculturist Radio Address on Home Making and Home Bureaus 


N these days of unrest and dissatisfac- 

tion, too much insistence cannot be put 

on the value of the home and of the 

home-maker’s place in the scheme of 
life, in the community and in the nation. The 
finest palace filled with every luxury does not 
constitute the home, while a tent and un- 
selfish love is the abiding place of happiness 
and a safe place for little children. As never 
before, home making needs to be dignified as 
a profession, and it will be only when the 
women themselves realize the importance of 
their own calling. 

Eighty-five per cent of the girls in our 
schools will follow the occupation of making 
ahome. Ninety per cent of men’s earnings 
is spent by women dependent upon them, 
most of whom have never had any real train- 
ing on how to spend money advantageously. 
Ninety per cent of legacies left to women 
is lost to them in seven years because they 
have never been trained in business habits. 
It seems a tremendous economic oversight 
that remedies have not been provided for 
situations like these upon which the Success 
of the home is dependent. 


Have Brought the Home Bureaus Into Being 


These are some of the problems of concern, 
not only to those living on the farms, but 
to women wherever they may be, and it is 
problems such as these that first brought the 
Home Bureaus into being. The Home Bu- 
reau is not necessarily a rural organization, 
for it is concerned with the problems of home 
making which are fundamentally the same 
in both city and country. There are already 
three splendid city Home Bureaus in New 
York State, one of which is the largest or- 
ganization of its kind in the United States. 
The Home Bureau is the partner of the 
Farm Bureau, and, being composed of women, 
it surely will never be a “silent partner.” 
Indeed, as time goes on, one may expect to 
hear its voice more and more, calling atten- 
tion to the importance of home making and 
its problems, the greatest profession in all 
the world. 

Farming as a business is very intimately 
related to the farm home. No other busi- 
ness has such a peculiar relation to the home 
life. A man in the city may have his busi- 
ness in the most undesirable surroundings, 
but still have his home where life is full and 
rich. But on the farm the barn and the 
home are side by side, and cannot be sepa- 
rated. Hence, since the home cannot be 
moved to where fit living conditions exist, 
then such conditions must be brought to 
the farm home where they are not already 
present. 


The Farm Home and the Farm Business 


The thing of supreme importance to the 
welfare of the farm home, and therefore to 
the nation, is that farming be made a pay- 
Ing business. One class in society cannot 
expect to work eight hours a day at a living 
Wage when another and important group 
work fourteen to sixteen hours for a bare 
existence at a business that requires skill and 
training, especially when that business is so 
Closely related to the very future of our 
nation’s existence. It is fundamental that 
farming be made to pay if the farm home 
is to be a permanent one and the right sort 
of people kept on the farm, for it is from 
he farm home of the past that the cities and 
be patation have drawn some of their best 


If living conditions on the farm are not 
such to make the farm a desirable place to 
8ive farm children their preparation for life, 
arm women are pledged through organiza- 
tions like the Home Brueau to see to it, as 





By MRS. A. E. BRIGDEN 


far as it lies in their power, that those con- 
ditions are changed. So wonderful is the 
contribution of the open country to living, 
however, that, in spite of all handicaps, it 
must still remain the best place for a real 
home and the best place to rear children. 


The Primary Interest of the Home Bureau 


In the Home Bureaus, as well as the Farm 
Bureaus, the primary interest is to bring 
about a better economic situation in rural 
life, for the first problem in raising the 
standard of life of any people is to give those 
people adequate pay for the service they ren- 
der. But the Home Bureaus go beyond the 
economic situation to those problems of coun- 
try life like the rural church, the rural 





If You Like These Talks, Write Us 


F you like to read something that gets right 

down to where you live, you will like the splen- 
did address of Mrs. A. E. Brigden, President of the 
New York State Federation of Home Bureaus, 
which is printed on this page. Mrs. Brigden 
broadcast this talk from the WEAF station at 
6:30 standard time, Wednesday evening, May 2d. 
In our opinion, Mrs. Brigden’s talk on the farm 
home and its problems trings out some of the best 
things that have been said and read about the 
home in a long time. 

This address is another one of the series of 
talks by farm and home leaders which is being 
given farm people through the cooperation of 
of American Agriculturist with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company through the 
broadcasting station WEAF. We are receiving a 
lot of letters. The questionnaires which we asked 
you to fill out about radio are being returned in 
good uumbers. Folks all through our territory 
are talking about our radio service. All of which 
shows that farm people are tremendously inter- 
ested in the possibilities of the radio and are will- 
ing to cooperate with us and with the broadcasting 
station to get radio programs which will be of 
special interest and value to country folks.—The 
Editors. 





school, rural health conditions, rural libraries, 
and rural recreation. Most of these prob- 
lems have already been solved in the city; 
they yet remain to be done in most country 
communities, and the rural women, through 
organization, are just beginning to set their 
shoulders to the task. 

Not the least of the problems of rural 
women is that of isolation and loneliness, 
and the Home Bureau has helped to bring 
them closer to each other. Already in its 
early history it has developed initiative, 
latent talent for leaderships, and afforded 
opportunity for self-expression and a chance 
to voice efficiently opinions where such op- 
portunity is desirable. 


Three Years of Effort for Better Schools 


The Home Bureau, through its representa- 
tion on the Committee of Twenty-one, has 
worked for three years to bring about plans 
for the betterment v* rural schools. The 
bureaus have rendered valuable service on 
this committee and are satisfied that there 
is no reason why a child in the country should 
not have the same educational facilities as 
the child in the city. For forty years the 
betterment of rural schools in New York 
State has been under consideration without 
any very special accomplishments. The 
women on the farms are insisting to-day 
that there should be no longer delay. They 
are urging with a greater persistence than 


any other farm organization that the 
Downing-Hutchinson Bill, containing the 
suggestions for rural-school improvement 
made by the Committee of Twenty-one, shall 
be passed immediately. 

Possibly all that I have tried to say about 
the home and what the Home Bureau is try- 
ing to do for it is summed up in the Home 
Bureau creed, which I wish might be hung 
on the wall of every home maker. This 
Home Bureau creed is: ““To develop the high- 
est ideals of home and community life; to 
count children the most important of crops; 
to so nourish them that their bodies may be 
strong, their minds clear, their spirits happy, 
and their characters generous. To place serv- 
ice above comfort, to let charity supplant 
hatred, to let loyalty to high purpose silence 
discordant notes, to be discouraged never, 
to believe one’s community may become the 
best of communities, and to work together 
for a more abundant home and community 
life.” 

This creed visualizes some of the ambi- 
tions of the State Federation of Home Bu- 
reaus, which is simply a union of home 
makers, pledged to the enrichment of home 
life and to the betterment of that larger 
housekeeping which reflects itself in the home 
of the community. It has been said that the 
only difference between the difficult and the 
impossible is that the impossible takes a little 
more time. Then I suppose that the best 
thing that women can do as a factor in bet- 
tering living conditions on the farm or in 
the city is to attempt the impossible and 
work together to bring in the golden age 
when every home will be developed “into an 
institution economically sound, mechanical- 
ly convenient, physically healthful, morally 
wholesome, mentally stimulating, spiritually 
inspiring, and socially responsible—a center 
of unselfish love.” 


Quotations Worth While 


ET us try to remember through the whole 
course of this inquiry into the relations 
of States to States ... that the prospect 
of improving the relations of States and 
peoples to one another depends ultimately 
upon the possibility of improving human na- 
ture itself. Communities are nothing at all 
except so many individual men and human 
nature will advance no further in communi- 
ties taken as a whole than the members of 
the communities themselves advance. Hu- 
man nature in the civilized nations—and in- 
ternational advance can only go on if it goes 
on simultaneously in many nations—human 
nature can only be raised and sustained by 
the efforts of individuals. The citizens of 
a democracy can do everything if they ex~ 
press their united will. The raindrops that 
fall from the clouds unite to form a tiny rill, 
and, meeting other rills, it becomes a rivulet, 
and the rivulet grows to a brook, and the 
brooks as they join one another swell into a 
river that sweeps in its resistless course down- 
ward to the sea. Each of us is only a drop, 
but together we make up the volume of pub- 
lic opinion which determines the character 
and action of a State. What all the nations 
now need is a public opinion, which shall 
in every nation give more constant thought 
and keener attention to international policy. 
... All nations are the children of one 
Father in heaven.—VISCOUNT BRYCE. 


~ * + 


“The restoration of thrifty forests to our 
unproductive hillsides is the only thorough- 
going remedy for a scarcity which is already 
serious and may soon become critical.”— 
GIFFORD PINCHOT. 























The genuine Silvertown 
Cord—without a peer for 
comfort, appearance and 
service —30 x 3% size ata 
price you used to be glad 


to pay for a fabric tire. 
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Here’s the cord tire with rugged 


iB utility equal to its handsome 
3 finish. Only the highest quality 





of materials and workmanship 
are put into a Silvertown. Its 
anti-skid tread and masterly 
construction give long wear and 
long mileage. 
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Your dealer sells Silvertowns, 
Goodrich “55” Clincher Fab- 
rics, and Goodrich inner tubes. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


“Best in the Long Pun’ 


IN ALL SIZES FROM 30X3% UP 
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Engine Prices 
HIT BOTTOM | © 


Read this new schedule . 
of prices; and then act! 
And, Remember— you 


are getting these Bargain 












SPRAYS 


Prices on the FAMOUS Aber Priess Vi 
Woe Rh pest 10 ACRES A DAY 
foo Te Just walk and press the nozzle 
Cartead Fr't. —no work—no trouble. 






















—the most dependable ‘SMITH ' 
engine on the market. x72 DAN N ER 


Easier tostart; Pulls more 
than its rated H-P. 


Write today for yourcopy £ 

of Gig Free Engine Book 

and complete list of New 

Prices 
Ottewa Mig. Co. 
1054.-J King St 

OTTAWA. KANSAS 

Desk 1054-J Magee Bidg. ™ 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


For spraying potatoes, vege- 
tables, fruit trees, grapes and 
berries. For whitewashing, spray- 
ing, disinfectant, fly oil, etc., for 
washing autos and windows — it 
does many jobs and does every 
job we 

Galvanized steel or solid brass 
tank holds four gallons —a few 
strokes of pump compresses air 
enough to discharge contents— 
brass non-clog nozzle—fine mist 
or coarse spray as desired. 
Sold by hardware,implement 
and ad forvmbes —Insist on a genu- 
ine Smith Bannertoinsure against 
» disappointment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
8@ Main Street, Utica, N.Y. 
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High or low wheels— 
steel or wood— wide 

or narrow tires, 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear. 
atalod i lustrated in colores free 

2 Elm St., Quiney, Il. 


Concerning 


66; WENT by the field 





of the slothful and 
by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding and, lo, it was all over- 
grown with thorns, and nettles had 


| covered the face thereof, and the stone 


| wall thereof, was broken down. 
I saw and considered it well: 


Then 
I looked 
upon it and 
received instruc- 
tion.”” — Solomon 
the Wise. 

The bygone 
masters of Hill- 
side Farm be- 
queathed to us 
along with the 
old fields some 
miles of ramb- 
ling stone walls. 
I remember the 
Pennsylvania 
farmer who de- 
eclared concerning 





youth it 





his farm that “if 
all the dirt was 
salt and all the 
stone was pork, 
there wouldn’t be 
salt enough to save the pork.” I pass 
this on as a happy example of whim- 
sical exaggeration. Well—Hillside Farm 
was never as bad as that. It was never 
stony as compared with many New 
England fields or with much of that 
belt of farm land that makes up the 
borders of the Adirondacks but it was 
at least sprinkled with “hard-heads,”’ 
granite boulders brought down from 
the northeast by the glacial ice-sheet 
so that most of our fields were fenced 
with stone walls. 

My father used to tell me that in his 
was regarded as a rather 





J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


Hedgerows 


“And The Stone Wall Thereof Was Broken Down” 


By J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. them is becoming 


wonderfully large. 

My father’s memory ran back welj 
before the middle of the last century 
and he told me that never within his 
time had any considerable number of 
rails been split on our farm. I feel 
sure that nearly all of them are at 
least a hundred years old and all that 
time they have lain out through summer 
heat and winter tempest. They are 
gray and bleached without. But with. 
in, they are as bright and fragrant as 
when the pioneers rove them in the 
days when the last century was very 
young. I wonder if we—you and J— 
are doing anything on our farms to-day 
that will cause men to remember us 
and to speak of us with tenderness g 
hundred years from now. 

What wonderful wood that old pine 
was, light, elastic, fragrant, time-defy. 
ing, With a grain like satin ribbon. We 
shall never see the like again. An oak 
rail sags in the middle and becomes 
crooked and warped with the years but 
a pine rail remains to the end as 
straight as an arrow and as elastic as 
a steel spring. I am told that there is 
absolutely no satisfactory substitute for 
white pine for pattern making and that 
this use alone will uitimately consume 
our reserve supply of this noble wood, 
What a pitiful remnant of our one-time 
forest remains in the eastern States, 
How we have squandered our imperial 
heritage. But after all we cannot 
blame our forefathers because for the 
first two centuries of American settle 
ment men could regard trees only as 
enemies to be gotten rid of in every 
possible fashion. The greater part of 
the best of our eastern forests were 
never utilized. They were felled in 










The Stone Wall—One of the monuments to the patient labor of our 
forefathers. 


fortunate fact that our farm “had stone 
enough ‘to fence it.” Today I cannot 
but stand in wonder and admiration at 
the stupendous toil that went into those 
walls. Not only were the surface stone 
gotten out of the way but as far as 
possible all that interfered with the 
plow were dug and pried out- and 
hauled to the walls, often by two ox- 
teams hitched tandem. Very many of 
them were first blasted with black 
powder long before the days of dyna- 
mite. 

One of the very earliest recollections 
of my farm boyhood is James Barker 
patiently using the churn drill, taking 
several hours to get a hole a foot in 
depth, then loading it with powder, 
tamping it down with the dust from 
the drilling and firing it with the old 
uncertain fuse. I think a day was 
frequently given to the job of getting 
a single stone broken up enough so 
that it could be handled with a couple 
of teams. In those days there were 
not lacking men skilled in the rough 
masonry of laying stone walls. 

Some of the walls on our farm were 
high enough so that nothing on top 
was needed but many of them were 
“staked-and-ridered” with pine rails. 
The farm once had thousands of these 
ancient rails and there are a_ good 
many of them left yet. But I note with 
sorrow that, like the veterans of the 
Civil Wer, the annual death-rate among 


windrows, the fire run through the 
fallen mass, and then the blackened 
trunks drawn together in great heaps 
for the burning. The most inconceiv- 
able thing is how in the world 4 
heavily wooded country was ever con- 
quered for the plow. 

Well, these musings have come about 
because during the last two weeks 
most of our spare time (if there 3s 
ever any such thing as “spare time” 
on a farm) has been devoted to getting 
rid of one of the long stretches of stone 
wall that my grandfathers piled up 
From time to time we try to tackle this 
sort of a job because with modern mach 
inery large fields are more important 
than of old, and because in the end, all 
stone walls tend to fall down and re 
vert to hedgerows such as Solomon 
was thinking about in the quotation 
which stands at the head of this article. 
Then, too, during the years we have 
had the bad habit of picking off the loose 
stone and throwing them in a windrow¥ 
against the base of the wall because It 
was the easiest way to get rid of them. 

The worst enemy of stone walls 8 
the heaving of the frost and because.it 
draws out first on the sunny side W 
the shaded side remains frozen, Uf 
stone walls tend to topple over to 
south at this time of year. <A fall 
stone wall not only ceases to serve i 
original purpose but becomes merely 
refuge tor woodchucks and a propo 
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He's Robbing You! 


The old-time hand sorter robs you by put- 
ting } No. 1 potatoes on the No. 2 pile, 
and vice versa. A lose to you either way. 

You can stop that waste by grading 
with a Boggs. For there isn’t 3% varia- 
tion in size when you use a 


BOGGS POTATO 


GRADER 


Itgrades No. 1 and 2 Government sizes and 
eliminates culls and dirt in one operation. 


Boggs machine-graded potatoes command 2c 





to 50 more per barrel than hand-graded pota- 


toes. 
Can't bruise potatoes, 


of $ to 5 men. 


Does the manual labor 
Six models, $40 and up. 

Write for booklet 
today. 








MFG. four. 
Main 8 
Atlanta, N. Y. 
Factories: 
Atlanta, N. Y, 
Detroit, Mian. 












FARQUHAR 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER 
PRESS 


Cider and 
Vinegar 
are in 
good de- 
man d. 
You can make good 
money with an 
easily operated Cider Press. 
The Farquhar is extremely simple, 
almost automatic, uses little power, has 
high pressure and gets all the juice. 
Full line of Cider Press equipment. 

Just state the capacity per hour you 
have in mind and we will send you, free, 
complete description of the Farquhar 
Mill and quote rock-bottom price. 


A. B. FARQUHAR, Limited 
Box 131, YORK, PA. 


FARQUHAR 

























Y For Big 
DA Crops of 


POTATOES 


For blight, destroying bugs, fleas and beetles, spray witha 
Yellow Jacket Traction Sprayer of 


THE OSPRAYMO LINE 





Strong « stant pressure drives fine spray mixture home 
toevery pa f foliage—above and below Spray potatoes 
beans, veyetablesee?, 4 or 6 rows at once. No cost for power. 

— “eon auysprayer 
il know the 
OSPRAYMO Ti ne. In 
hand 
rig barrel, 2 cket, 
meawaneh and hand 
sprayers. Write dire 
to-day for catalog tw 
Field Force Pump Co. 
Dept. 10 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Fr Free ee delivery 


New land 


by Pare ‘ost ress, TRUE to NAME 
) at ne ae ke 11S or DISEASE. Free Catalogue 
eetable and Flower plants. 

100 250 1,000 
Superior ° $0.70 $1.30 $3.75 
Howard 17 or Premier. ; 1.25 1 5.95 
Dunlap or Dr. Burrell . . 90 1.50 4.95 
LateGandy ..... .80 1.5 4.95 
Progressive EverB 1.50 2.75 10.00 


500 at 1,000 rate. Prompt free delivery 


NICOL NOOK GARDENS, MILFORD, DEL. 


GLADIOLUS GORGEOUS 


Our prize mix- 
ture of rare kinds. All bloom this year. 
Large bulbs, 100 for $3.00; 30 for $1.00; 





orist size, 100 for $1.75, or 50 for 
$1.00. Mammoth bulbs, 25 for $1.00, 
postpaid. 


R. J. GIBBINS MT. HOLLY, N. J. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS 





a YEAR. Cabbage and Snowball Cauliflower plant 

Field rm Two acres Ready about May Ist Cab 
age, Eurly Jersey Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Euk 
roy amt eight other kinds. $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000, 
ny ) 0, $1.50; 300, $1.00. Snowball Cauliflowers, 
5.00 per 1,000; 500, $3.00; 300, $2.00; 200, $1.60; 100, 
$1.00, List free. No business done on Sundays 


FORD w. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey 
POTATO SPRAVER 


HIGH PRESSUR 
NObnains IN oo 
_ FRIEND MFG.Co.. Gasroar. NY 
9 ovis Away she Ge aaVouBovent aFRIENS 


MILLIONS -. FROSTPROOF x CABBAGE PLANTS 
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eenhece 0, Wakefields, Succession, &c., 300, $1.00; 500, $1.2 

ory Resale Mailed pre paid. "Expres seed “10,000, $15. Tomato 
seen Weet Potato planta, 300, $1 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Ex- 
Frown, 0,000, $20 cash. Don’t ta ances. Order from largest 
mone ‘et V nis Guaranteed good delivery anywhere, or 








4. P. cou NCLLL COMPANY, Franklio, Va. 
FOR SALE. Ask for Cata- 

WwW e! ry ants log “tab eM ae the 
great rost Preol straw- 

ri Rae and 40 other varieties. Lucretia Dewberry, $12 


and other plants. 
— HALL. R. ho. 1, REID'S GROVE, MD. 














ing nursery for: hedgerow plants that 
cannot be close cut or trimmed. 

With us there seems to be about four 
species of hedgerow plants that are 
far more numerous than all the others. 
But I suppose that the number and the 
species will vary greatly in different 
localities. With us, everywhere and 
always when protected from grazing, 
the wild red raspberry runs _ riot 
although there are regions where it is 
an unusual plant. Then there is the 
so-called “red-willow,” really a dog- 
wood with very slender and at certain 
seasons almost brilliantly red branches. 
Then there is the humble but omni- 
present choke cherry; and last the elm, 
—most beautiful and distinctive of all 
our native trees and yet the greatest 
nuisance when out of place. Rasp- 


berry bushes can be plowed rather more | 


easily than heavy alfalfa. A _ good, 
steady, powerful team can rip and tear 
through almost any ‘growth of red- 
willow or choke cherry but it takes 
only a smal] elm sapling with roots 
tough and fibrous as white-leather to 
hold up anything short of a locomotive. 

So we have been wrestling with the 
destruction of this old wall which men 
once labored so hard and patiently to 
build. Where the bad habit of always 
plowing around a field and throwing 
the furrow against the fence has been 
followed it will often be found that 
there is more wall below the surface 
than above. 

The stone we are putting to 2 new 
and I hope a better use’ by drawing 
them to the bank of the pasture brook 














where we have made the beginings of | 


an ice pond. This clearing up of walls 
and hedgerows is a job that we have 
done a good deal of within my memory. 
With us, clearing up a wall means first 


| cutting down any brush that may be in 


the way, then drawing all the stone 
smal] enough to be readily loaded on a 
wagon. Then comes the digging around 
and prying up and loading on a stone 
boat all the big ones in sight, and then 
the use of the plow which never fails 
to reveal an astonishing crop of unseen 
stone. The plow should be accom- 
panied by the bar and pick to get out 
of the way and throw to the surface 
all loose stone. Finally the ground 
should be harrowed and _ reharrowed 
many times and all fast roots cut off 
and the rubbish picked up and burned. 
With the best of effort it will not be 
very nice going for two or three years 
but ultimately you will come to forget 
where the old wall was. 

Now measured in terms of dollars 
and cents I don’t know that this work 
pays. In these days of high priced 
labon it costs tremendously to reclaim 


land in this way—far more than to go | 


out and buy it by the acre. Both Prof. 
Roberts and that later authority on 
farm management, Dr. Warren, agree 
that to paint a barn is a luxury and not 
an investment. I expect that clearing 
up old walls and hedgerows falls into 
the same category. But I confess to a 
keen sense of satisfaction as I see the 
fields widen and the corn rows run 
where once in the tangle, the woodchuck 
dug his hole. I find no work quite as 
fascinating as this expensive method of 
adding acreage to the old farm. 





Famous Guernsey Cows 








France’s Bellinda of Big Spring 
farms is in seventh place in Class AA 
by producing 15,517 pounds milk and 
782.76 pounds butterfat. The remark- 
able part of this record is that when 
she was purchased by Harry Atwood 
of Bolton, Mass., she was on test, and 
although he had never done testing be- 
fore, he retained the cow on test. In 
addition to going through the moving 
process from Campton, N. H., to the 
Langwater Farm sale, thence to Bolton, 
Mass., she dropped a calf 17 days before 
the test was completed. During all 


these changes she showed | 


peace of mind and persistency in pro- | 
duction. 














Plenty of space in your 
pocket for this compact 
model—an unusual op- 
portunity to use it on 
your farm. 


No. 1 Pocket Kodak Series II 
Fixed Focus Model 


Pictures of ploughing, sowing and the growth of 
crops have worth while value not alone for immediate 
interest but for year to year record and comparison; 
while those that help sell live stock bring definite dollars 


and cents return. 


Pictures made the Kodak way are 


authentic records—you can date and title.each film at 
the time through the agency of the Autographic feature. 


No. 1 Pocket Kodak Series IT gives you such pictures 
with a new convenience. 
the bed and simultaneously the lens springs into position. 
All you have to do is trip the shutter and take the 
picture home. 


Pictures 2% x 3% 


Release the catch, pull down 


4 inches—Price $13.50 


At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 














$15,000 


Yours for 


$3.50 


per bushel 
FREIGHT PAID 
SACKS FREE 


Certified” Luce's Favorite 


invested in breeding and selecting this 


of Luce’s Favorite, 


SPECIAL STRAIN - 


making a disease free, high 


germinating, vigorous growing Seed Corn, pro- 
ducing big yields of silage having exception- 
ally high feeding value. 

At Cornell University this strain outyielded 


ordinary 
2000 farmers have 


acre, 
ity of 


You need it—do not 


Write 


over 29% per 
supe rior- 


by 
proved the 


Luce’s Favorite 


our Special Strain. 
accept substitutes. 


fon, quotations on genuine Grimm and 
> other hardy Alfalfas. 


CO-OP. G. L. F. EXCHANGE, Inc., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Long-Time Farm Loans 


This Bank has loaned to the farmers in New England, 
New York and New Jersey over $25,000,000 and has re- 
turned to them d6ver $137,000 in dividends. 

If you operate your own farm or intend to purchase a farm, we are 
ee to make a long-time, easy-payment loan. 

‘ayments semi-annually. 

borrowers’ option any time after 5 
every district. , 
Look ahead! If you will need a loan this season write now for information. 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 





Interest at 52%. 
Loans run for 33 years but can be paid at 
5 years. Local representative in 
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Dry 


Columbia Dry Batteries for 
every kind of service are sold 
at electrical, hardware and auto 
accessory shops, garages, general 
stores. Insist upon Columbia. 
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Like water off a duck’s back, rain runs off the steel 
case of the Columbia Hot Shot Battery. Water- 
proof, storm-proof, rust-proof. Simple—Can’t 
get out of order. Can’t be bumped out of com- 
Always a prompt, hot spark. Power 
in it for a good long time. 
Columbia Hot Shot costs no more than a fibre 
case battery. It’s worth demanding. 


Columbia 


Batteries 
—they last longer 


Yet, the steel case 
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—brings the big profits. 


Many interesting facts are tn the 
SOLVAY i ume Book freet 
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There’s no years of waiting when you use 
SOLVAY PUI VERIZED LIMESTONE. 

This finely grouna, PUL VERIZED Limestone 
makes good the very frst season and three or 
four years thereatter. Fields must be sweet to give ) 
bumper crops and SO] .VAr makes them sweet, 
Economical, safe, non- 
caustic, easy to handle, in 100 lb. bags or in bulk. 
Place your orde early fo. prompt shipment. 


W rite today. 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., sYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint 
PROVED BEST by 8 years’ use. It 
will please you. The ONLY PAINT en- 
dorsed by the “GRANGE” for 47 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK-—FREE 
Tella all about Paint and Painting for Durability 
ible infermation FREE TO YOU with Sample Cards 
Write me. DO TT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842 


0. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Will it h E yg 
Stand? WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFc.Co 


ci Wesr St. RUTLAND,.VT 








GET A BETTER PRICE FOR YOUR PRODUCTS; 
ADVERTISE, SELL TOURISTS 

My FARM GATE BULLETIN BOARD does it. 

Attractive, all metal, twenty by twenty-eight inches 

Name of your farm at top, raised enamel letters, pay 


for itself in few days, $3.75 delivered. 
F. DOYLE, WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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Saving Time and Space 
| Efficiency in Intercropping Vegetables 


NTENSIVE garden- 
ers frequently 
land, labor and plant food by arranging 
for more than one crop to occupy the 


save 





ground at the same time. One fairly 
common plan calls for setting early 
cabbage in rows, say 30 to 36 inches 
apart, spacing 
them at 14 to 16 


inches in the row. 
Lettuce plants 
are set at the 
same time be- 
tween the cab- 
bages in the row, 
and a row of let- 
tuce is also set 
between the cab- 
bage rows. Under 
this sc heme the 
one crop takes 
advantage of the 
time when the 
other does not 
fully occupy the 
ground, and it is 
removed by the time the main crop 
reaches good size. Some even go so 
far as to plant radishes between lettuce 
and cabbage. The radishes are then 
removed at four or five weeks, the let- 
tuce at eight weeks, and cabbage-cut- 
ting begins at nine or ten weeks. 

Another plan of inter-cropping al- 
lows crops to overlap for a few weeks, 
thus allowing two harvests when but 
one would otherwise be possible. Muck- 
land gardeners sometimes plant two 
rows of lettuce 14 inches apart, then 
skip one and repeat. As the lettuce 
nears maturity, celery plants are set in 
the vacant row. 

Inter-cropping is not without its 
disadvantages, each crop being more 
or less in the way of the other. Also 
there is almost sure to be some loss of 
space. It would be hard to realize much 
more than half a crop of lettuce between 
the cabbage. If the season will permit 
growing lettuce to maturity before cel- 
ery is planted, there will be 50 per cent 
more plants of the first crop and the 
inconvenience in planting the one and 
harvesting the other will be avoided. 











PAUL 


WORK 


It is hard to lay down rules. Those 
who like inter-cropping find almost 
countless combinations, each with its 


own advantages. Those to whom the 
idea does not appeal get along very well 
with one crop at a time. 


Fighting Cabbage Maggots 


Maggots seem to be growing more 
troublesome as time goes on. These 
tiny “worms,” or grubs, are really the 
larve which hatch from the eggs of 
certain flies. There are many species, 
different ones for different plants. The 
cabbage maggot fly appears about the 
time early plants are set in the field, 
and the eggs hatch in time to do seri- 
ous damage. It is only recently that a 
satisfactory control measure has been 
devised. Corrosive sublimate in the 
usual one-to-a-thousand solution is ap- 
plied around the stem of the plant, 
using about half a cup each. The first 
application is made as soon as the 
plants are set and a second week later. 
Sometimes a third is advisable. The 
liquid may be poured on with a dipper 
or cup. Of late special devices with 
nozzle and valve have appeared on the 
market, 

The cabbage maggot is one of the 
worst foes of the early cabbage crop. 
Years ago, protection by means of tar 
paper disks was proposed and this 
method has been rather widely praticed, 
although it is costly and it is difficult 
to make them effective. The disks must 
be close to the ground and yet must 
not have soil on top. More recently 
the use of corrosive sublimate has been 
tried in several States and is being 
widely adopted. 

“The Cabbage Maggot,” Cornell 
Bulletin 418, by G. W. Herrick and 
Wallace Colman, reports recent ex- 
periments on the control of cabbage 
maggot by means of corrosive subli- 
mate. The authors advocate two to 
three treatments, a week apart, begin- 
ning a few days after setting, applying 
each time a quarter of a teacup of 
1,000 to 1 solution around the stem. 
The object is to wet the soil and stem 
with the solution. The cost per acre 





for two applications, including labor, 


By PAUL WORK 


is $18.25 and for three 
applications, $27.38 
assuming 12,000 plants per acre, h 
the experiments the value of cabb, 
from treated plots was $190 higher 
than untreated plots. This large jp. 
crease was partly due to the fact tha 
the treated plants were earlier ang 
commanded higher price on the market. 
With 600 plants set in each area, the 
treated block gave 573 heads Weighing 
1,245 pounds, worth by actual sale, 
$27.40. The untreated plot yielded 
472 heads weighing 916 pounds which 
sold for/$17.62. 


Cabbage Seed Treatment 


Black-leg of cabbage attracted 
great deal of attention last year 
through its wide prevalence and the 
serious losses which it caused. Doubt 
less conditions were especially fayop 
able in 1922, but even though the season 
of 1923 may be less favorable for the 
fungus, the very general infection of 
last year is likely to make the danger 
greater than usual. 

Black-leg is carried on the outside 
of seed coats, and also within the seed, 
It winters on dead material of cabbage 
and related plants. It is readily 
carried from field to field by horses, 
men, and equipment. Seed treatment, 
planting in fields that have not crown 
cabbage lately and care to avoid carry- 
ing, are all recommended precautions, 

Seed treatment by hot water is ad- 
vocated by Cornell pathologists. Or. 
dinarily, and for most diseases, the seed 
is immersed in water at a temperature 
of 133° F, for ten minutes. If it is 
suspected that the seed is infected with 
black-leg it is suggested that water at 
122° F for thirty minutes be used 
This latter takes care of the disease 
both within and without the seed 
coats. At the same time, it is rather 
drastic and it usually reduces the germ- 
ination somewhat—sometimes as much 
as half, depending upon the viability 
and vigor of the seed before treatment. 
Hence it is necessary to have an ample 
supply of seed and to make a germina- 
tion test after treatment as a guide to 
the rate of sowing. 


Finishing Off Tomato Plants 


The care of tomato plants during 
the week or ten days before they go to 
the field is of great importance. At 
this time they become crowded, the 
weather is warm and there is every 
opportunity for them to grow soft and 
spindling, unless the watering is man- 
aged with skill. Plants ought not to 
be allowed to wilt but a surplus of 
water is even worse. A soft plant will 
not withstand chilly nights nor the 
whipping of hard winds. There is 
also reason to believe that well hard- 
ened plants are less attractive to cut 
worms. 


Intensive vs Extensive Gardening 


The view has been expressed in this 
column and elsewhere that the old- 
fashioned market garden, with its sm 


area, large proportion of hand work,, 


difficult manure problem and generally 
intensive and costly practices, is grad 
ually passing. 

C. E. Haw, a veteran and exceed- 
ingly skillful gardener at Syracuse, 
takes exception to this view. He says 
intensive gardening is still sound and 
will be largely practiced for a long 
time. His own place is his argument. 
Mr. Haw’s farm consists of 13 acres, 
which has received no manure for 
years save that supplied by two horses 
and a cow—now one horse and a COW. 
He specializes in early crops, tomatoes 
and sweet corn in particular, but others 
as well. All the land is seeded to ryé 
in the fall, and the acres that are 
earliest free are seeded to vetch. He 
uses 2% tons of acid phosphate and 
1,500 pounds of nitrate. He has aP 
plied no potash for four years. Now 
he begins to see the lack, and is buying 
1,500 pounds of muriate this season. 
He is confident that his soil is as 
as 15 years ago, and he has fewer 
weeds. He plows under sweet corn 
stalks instead of feeding them, and 8 
saves labor. Mr. Haw is using gas 
line power, and he thinks the ho 
garden is not out of sight. 
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Pennsylvania State Farm 
Council Now Organized 


§ the outgrowth of the recent Penn- 

sylvania Agricultural Conference, 
there has come into existence a 
body known as the State Council of 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Associations, 
which is composed of agricultural 
groups and organizations rather than 
of individuals. Its official purpose is 
to represent organized agriculture in 
the State and to bring together the 
yarious groups for a round table dis- 
cussion on topics of mutual interest. It 
also desires to co-ordinate farm asso- 
ciations for definite action and to in- 
itiate and support legislative measures 
beneficial to farming. Its first official 
step was to urge economy upon the 
legislature in the expenditure of State 
funds. 

Officers elected are: President, M. 
J. Phillips; Vice-President, Mrs. F 
Black, President of the State Federa- 
tion of Farm Women’s Clubs, and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, John D. McKee, 
Deputy Secretary of Agriculture. 
These together with Dean R. L. Watts, 
of the Pennsylvania State College, and 
Master John A. McSparran of the State 
Grange, make up the Executive Com- 


Pennsylvania Farms Bureau 
Federation plans to start active opera- 
tion on May 1, opening official head- 
quarters at Harrisburg, Pa. Paul 
Hoffman, County Agricultural Agent 
in Adams County, Pa., has been chosen 
as Secretary for the body. Mr Hoff- 
man has made an excellent record in 
the Farm Bureau work in his county 
and his appointment to the State Farm 
Bureau has been received with much 
favor. 

The Pennsylvania State College of 
Agriculture is developing plans for a 
larger summer session this year than 
ever before. Applications from public 
school teachers and others interested 
in the summer training school have been 
pouring in rapidly at the college and an 
exceptionally large registration is ex- 
pected. Almost 2,700 men and women 
were enrolled at the college last season. 
A faculty of over 200 has been engaged 
for the work, a number of which are 
coming from other schools and colleges. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
J. N. GLOVER 


Farmers are busy seeding oats and 
plowing sod for corn. Many farmers 
have plowed’sod before seeding oats on 
account of the cold weather, which will 
retard germination of oats at once. 
Since frost was only a few inches deep 
last winter, the ground plows harder 
than usual. Then, too, the ground has 
dried out lately, for no rain has fallen 
for nearly two weeks. 

Clover seed has been sown and 
manure has been hauled to sod fields, 
instead of allowing it to rot in yards 
until fall seeding. Feed seems plentiful 
on farms and some hay will be baled 
later for sale. Apple trees are being 
sprayed for the first time. 

Several carloads of Michigan seed 
potatoes have been shipped into Union 
County as disease-free seed. The Penn- 
sylvania Farmers’ Cooperative Feder- 
ation of Philadelphia sold a number of 
carloads of fertilizers in this section, 
saving much of the dealer’s profits. 


a 





Famous Guernsey Cows 








Faith of Rockledge is owned by B. 
: Dickinson, Chazy, N. Y., has a record 
of 13,999 pounds of milk and 663.6 
Pounds butterfat, giving her seventh 
> in Class CC. She carried a calf 
a days of her test period. Her record 
a e ON AN ORDINARY FARM 
lin ad several different milkers hand- 
hat her during her test period. She 
ale & very amiable disposition and is 
Ways ready for her feed. 








They believe in square deal and expect 
to sell many carloads of dairy feeds 
this fall at a saving to farmers. 

The eight months’ term of school is 
up and farmers will get some help from 
children old enough to help on farms. 

This may be a good year to stick to 
the farm, though the outlook is none 
too encouragirig as to help and wheat 
crop prospects. 


URGES PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS 
TO SUPPORT TRESPASS BILL 


A bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania by Repre- 
sentative Woner from Butler County, 
which is designed to protect private 


land against trespassing. The bill was 
prepared by F. M. Dean, Secretary of 
the Farmers’ Game Protective League 
of Eldorado. 

The bill provides for the posting of 
private land, calling for the use of 
printed signs not less than a_ foot 
square which shall be located at inter- 
vals not exceeding 40 rods apart and 
shall be posted at least 30 days before 
the open season for game and fish. 
Trespassing will only be permissible 
upon securing a permission from the 
owner or caretaker of such lands. 

Persons guilty of trespass will under 
the law be liable to a penalty of $50 
or a jail sentence—one day for each 
dollar of fine or cost. One-half the fine, 
according to the bill, goes to the school 
fund of the district in which the offense 





397 





is committed and the other half goes to 
the general fund of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Dean in the letter to American 
Agriculturist urges all Pennsylvania 
farmers and landowners to write their 
representatives and Senators to sup- 
port this bill. He writes: “If you will 
urge the farmers to write their repre- 
sentatives in your next issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, I believe we will be 
as successful as we were in defeating 
and securing the repeal of the Daylight 
Saving law.” Be sure to write your 
representatives. 


' 


We are new subscribers to your pa- 
per, and do thoroughly enjoy the weelly 
visits of the American Agriculturist. 
—F. L. Foster, Oswego County, N. Y 
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“Gas Well'is placed 
at any convenient 
point in the yard 












hut Woman's work is never done’ 


Here’s one of the 398,000 wives 
for whom the discovery of Union 
Carbide has brought an end to 





the day’s work —and hours 











for rest and recreation, vitally 
necessary to health and happiness. 


Old tasks made easy 


Can you imagine a gas well right 
in your own yard? Then you have 
a vision of the Colt Lighting-and- 
Cooking Plant—known everywhere 


as the Colt “Gas Well.” From it 
comes Union Carbide Gas, made 
automatically as needed—a gas for 
convenience and comfort— 


—for lighting your house and barn! 
no more lamps to clean and fill 


—for cooking your meals! 
—for ironing your clothes! 
—hot water for washing! 


The Colt “Gas Well” makes these tasks lighter—brings the relief your 


wife has always longed for. 


Remember—your wife’s kitchen is her workshop 


How many summers has she 
burned of her health and courage in 
that stifling kitchen—overheated to 
exhaustion by the hot cook stove— 
facing the week’s wash or an all 


day’s ironing! And the meals to be 
got, bar nothing! At bedtime men- 
tally and physically exhausted— 
head aching—nerves on edge—and 
tomorrow all over again. 


Let us help you change all this 


Union Carbide Gas from the Colt 
**Gas Well”’ makes a cooler kitchen. 
Heats the water, or the iron, and 
cooks without heating up the room. 


Instantly turned on or off—work 
shortened—an extra hour or two for 
rest and enjoyment of this greatest 
of all home improvements. 


We make it so easy—a whole year to pay 


Make this your first cool kitchen 
summer! Delight in the soft sun- 
like brilliance of Union Carbide 
Gaslight in every room. You’ll read 
more and learn more; so will all 


B. COLT COMPANY 


J. 





the children. Colt “‘Gas Wells” 
are helping farmers everywhere to 
make their farms pay. Surely 
you’re interested—get the facts. 
Send the coupon today—NOwW. 








DEPT. C-11 
30 EAST 42d Street, NEW YORK a7 COMPANY 
Remarkable egg pro- Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide — 4 Dept. c-i1 
duction next winter Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World <= Pig 30 East 42d Street 
will follow installa- x 7 New York 
tion of Union Carbide rr. __ Please supply me without obliga- 
Gaslight in the hen- ge 7 tion, full facts on the Colt Lighting 
houses. Install your -* n. and Cooking System. 
Colt “Gas Well” now. oo Moos cicccasbdrodeeceetanee 
SS O° Bs. i icnksdacladuatetoabecnle 
Union Carbide i: sizes is sold di 
consumer at factory prices through 150 Union of AB iiss nostic 
M ‘arehouses. ¢ is one near you. 4 
























































Bright Lights, More Eggs 
7 
7 J.B.COLT 














WOLVERINE 


Oreyrbcejum)elel= 
Of Double-Tanned Horsehide 

























“I bought a pair 
rs of Wolverine 1000 


~-4f/ Mile Shoes at Nevada 
~d/ fy last year and have 
s /: /'l worn them over 14 
¢ nonths every day. I 


wey \//f : 
a wish to buy another 


aL Ad | pair for myself and 
a ah @ family. Please give 
. == me the name of @ 
Aid dealer in Wichita, 
ee Kansas.” 
pl «(Sigr ed) 
e > W. F. GRANGER, 


W infield, 


Kans. 











Comfort Shoe 


A shoe so pliable and soft, you can 

t up like a moccasin. It 

i ike iron, yet ou'll hardly 
kno yo have it on. For dry 
he if you have tender 


r or 
Ask for Stock Ne. 760. 


Double-Tanned Horsehide 


Wears Like Iron—Stays Soft 


We are the only makers of 
Wolverine double-tanned horse- 
hide work shoes, the best wear- 
ing outdoor, or indoor shoe on 
earth. 

[In our own tanneries we double 


has another quality you will ap- 
preciate. It dries soft. Wet it, 
soak it in water, mud, then dry 
it out and it will be as soft as 
before. No other leather like it. 
Ordinary leather dries hard as a 








tan horsehide — the board. But Wolver- 
toughest leather ine horsehide shoes 
known — by our never lose their flex- 
secret, exclusive We specialize in ibility, ease and com- 

process, to the soft- Work Shoes fort. 
ness and flexibility =a Work Shoe for Whether you get 
of buckskin. every purpose a Wolverine Hi-Cut, 
Then we make up All made of Wolverine Dread- 
this double-tanned d a nought, Wolverine 

. : ouble-tanned ; : 

horsehide into work onesie Plowboy, Wolverine 
shoes. We make no Planter, or a Wol- 
other shoes. All our They wear and wear verine Comfort Shoe 
resources are com- and wear! you'll find it the best 
wearing and most 








bined to make the 
best, longest wear- 
ing work shoe in the world. 

Horsehide is known for its 
toughness of fibre. It is the only 
leather used to cover league 
baseballs because it is the only 
leather tough enough to stand 
the pounding. Treated by our 
process its toughness and ability 
to resist wear are increased. Yet 
we tan this thick, tough hide so 
that it is soft as velvet. 

Our double-tanned horsehide 


comfortable work 
shoe you ever had on your feet. 

All are horsehide through and 
through. And all are built to 
stand wear and tear and give 
double satisfaction. You'll find 
the Wolverine the most econom- 
ical shoe you can buy. 

If your dealer can’t supply you 
with Wolverine Shoes, write to 
us and they will be furnished 
through our nearest dealer. Ask 
for our catalog. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Formerly The Michigan Shoemakers 
(A change of name only) 


Dept. 231 


Rockford, Michigan 
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New Cooperatives Started 


For Seed and Cherry Growers— Albany Farm News 


NOTHER New 

York State Co- 
operative association has been formed. 
It is called the New York Seed Im- 
provement Cooperative Association, 
Inc., and its aim is the use of better 
seed by New York farmers. The asso- 
ciation is now set up and ready to 
inspect and certify crop seed raised by 
members. 

Every year in New York, as in other 
States, millions of dollars are lost 
through lessened production resulting 
from inferior seeds—Southern grown 
seed that cannot survive the Northern 
climate, seeds With a high percentage 
of impurity, seeds of low yielding 
ability. It is not unusual to find a 
statement like this with a bag of seed: 
“We give no warranty as to the de- 
scription, purity, quality, or productive- 
ness of these and cannot be 
responsible in any way for the crop.” 
Where farmers are using 5,000,000 
bushels of grain and other seeds and 
3,500,000 bushels of potatoes, investing 
annually close to $20,000,000 in seeds, 
some guarantee of a crop might well 
be considered essential. 

The principle of pure breeding may 
be applied to seeds as well as to cows. 
There are strains of oats that yield 
more bushels of grain per acre and 
withstand storms better than other 
strains. The same is true with wheat 
and barley. ‘There are varieties of 
cabbage, potatoes, and beans which are 
particularly resistant to and 
yield more tons or bushels to the acre 
than do others not carefully bred or 
selected. 


seeds 


disease 


Membership Requirements 


Any bona-fide grower, contract grow- 
er or prospective grower, of any crop 
seeds in New York State may apply 
for membership in the seed associa- 
tion. Cancellations will be received 
during a withdrawal period. When a 
grower is received in the association 
he receives the services of the organi- 
zation, which is the only State-wide 
body prepared to officially inspect and 
certify New York State crop seeds. 

While membership is on the individ- 
ual basis, provision has been made for 
group representation by crops through 
advisory committees elected by the 
growers of the various kinds of crop 
seeds. Besides these crop committees 
there will be an advisory council made 
up of representatives of the State 
College of Agriculture, the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station, and such other per- 
sons as the board of directors may 
appoint. There will also be a com- 
mittee of reviews to check all inspec- 
tions and hear and pass upon com- 
plaints. 

A board of directors of five has been 
elected for one year. Bruce P. Jones 
of Hall is President, and Elmer E. 
Hults of Marathon, Vice-President. The 
other members of the board are Lyman 
L. Foote, Malone, H. B. Munger, Bergen, 
and A. M. Reed, Cortland. 


CHERRY GROWERS ORGANIZE 


New York’s cherry crop is the latest 
recruit to cooperation. Recently at a 
meeting of directors of the New York 
Canning Crops Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc., it was voted to handle the 
cherry crop of members of the associa- 





tion and pitters have already been 
secured which will be installed at 
certain points in cherry producing 


territory. After the fruit is pitted it 
will be put into gallon tins or barrels 
and placed in cold storage and frozen. 
Sales will then be made as the market 
price is right. During the past few 
years the consumption of cherries has 
been enormously increased by the 
fashion of adding preserved cherries 
to many drinks and ices. The great 
bulk of the cherry crop is canned and 
sold in the large cities. 

New York growers are following a 
precedent successfully established by 
cherry producers of Wisconsin and 
Michigan where for the past two years 
the farmers have owned their own 
plants and factories. In 1921 a grow- 
ers’ organization in Michigan, known 
as the Grand Traverse Packing Com- 
pany, canned 1,200,000 pounds of 
cherries, paying the grower at his 





By M. K. FENNELL 


farm 10 cents a pound, 
About that time the 
New York growers were getting 5 o 
5% cents a pound. 

The sale of the cherry crop in Ney 
York has been highly speculative, be 
cause growers have had no storage 
facilities and no sales organization tg 
develop new markets. New York 
cherries have been sold to the cap. 
neries on contract annually and at the 
lowest price. The Canning Crops 
Association hopes to largely remove 
the speculative element by cold pack 
ing fruit and seeking new markets, 

Association members have been asked 
to report an estimate of their crop to 
the organization, for control of the New 
York crop is essential to the success 
of the enterprise. Meetings are being 
called in the cherry producing sections 
of the State where plans will be dis. 
cussed by the producers. 


FARM NEWS FROM ALBANY 


The Downing-Hutchinson Education 
Bill, which embodies the suggestions 
of the Committee of Twenty-one, passed 
the Senate Tuesday, April 23. Onl 
six Senators voted against this bi 
The bill is still under consideration in 
the Assembly at this writing. 

* * * 

A very important bill affecting the 
cooperative law provides for the issuing 
of bonds or preferred stock where new 
or additional capital is required, pay- 
ing a rate of interest not exceeding 
8 per cent. This would allow the estab- 
lishment of some cooperative enter 


prises without the investment of so 
much capital by the farmers them 
selves. * * + 


A bill providing for the joint ad 
ministration of the Cornell Agricul 
tural College and the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station has passed the Assembly 
and is now pending in the Senate 
Committee. The only opposition to 
this bill comes from the city of Geneva 
which fears that some of the activities 
of the station might be removed from 
Geneva to Ithaca. The consolidation 
has the approval of Dean A. R. Mann, 
of the College of Agriculture and Dr. 
Roscoe Thatcher, director of the Ex- 
periment Station, and the trustees of 
both institutions. 

. * * 

A third bill bearing on indemnities 
for slaughtered tubercular cattle has 
passed both houses and is before the 
Governor for his signature. This bill 
provides funds for payment of slaugh- 
tered cattle during the fiscal year 1923 
to 1924.. It is expected that the three 
bills, the first two of which have been 
previously reported, will pay for in- 
demnities for slaughtered cattle until 
June, 1924. e © @ 


The Assembly has passed one of 
Governor Smith’s reconstruction bills 
proposing the constitutional amend 
ment to consolidate 180 State depart 
ments and bureaus into 20 major de 
partments and reducing the number 0 
elective State officers from 7 to 4. AS 
this bill is recommended by the Gover- 
nor, it is now certain to become a law 
so that the proposed amendment 


be submitted to the people of the State 


* o* ok 

A bill has passed both the Assembly 
and the Senate, amending the Farms 
and Markets Law relative to changing 
grade and packing labels on barreled or 
boxed apples. 

* * 

The present automobile license fee 
system would be replaced by a one-cen 
tax on gasoline, according to the bi 
introduced into the Assembly. | he 
measure also provides for a flat license 
fee of three dollars for pleasure cars 
and ten dollars for electric machines 


This gasoline tax is a law in ve 
States now, and has been discusse New 


some time as a possible law in 
York. e sie 

One of the new laws of 1923 will 
vide for a hunter again wearing a his 
ton showing that he ‘has a license. “ 
button will be worn in a conspicuire 
place. The law will become effec 
January 1, 1924. 
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Spring Fires Severe in New 
Jersey 
W. H. BULLOCK 


EARLY every section of New 

Jersey suffered from spring forest 
fires in late April. Some of the more 
heavily wooded sections have a damage 
estimated into the many thousands. In 
Atlantic and Ocean Counties the forest 
fre damage was particularly severe, 
destroying not only scrub pine growth, 
but wiping out some farm houses and 
seriously threatening a number of the 
small towns. Through the general farm- 
ing and dairy sections of Somerset 
and Morris Counties considerable loss 
was reported. On both sides of the 
Delaware River in Warren and Sussex 
Counties, N. J., and adjacent counties 
in Pennsylvania, the fires were very 
severe. Even in Burlington County, 
considerable damage was suffered. 


Lack of State Protection 


The more than usual attention which 
was focused on fires in New Jersey 
this spring has occasioned considerable 
comment upon the lack of forest fire 
protection in that State, as compared 
to the quite generally adequate pro- 
tection to forest and farm lands in 
adjacent States. The New Jersey 
State Department of Conservation and 
Development has been badly handi- 
capped for years by lack of sufficient 
state funds for fire prevention, but the 
funds have not been forthcoming and 
the State has come in for considerable 
criticism in this regard during the 
past few weeks. 


Newark Market Building Completed 


A splendid marketing building, which 
is one of the best in the country, has 
just been completed in Newark, N. J. 
It will offer farmers and dealers a 
type of retail distributing service 
which has been badly needed in northern 
New Jersey for years. On the ground 
floor of the new building are accommo- 
dations for regular merchants’ stands 
for handling all sorts of food commod- 
ities, while the second floor is turned 
into a municipal parking place for auto- 
mobiles and farmers’ trucks. A large 
refrigerating plant is located in the 
basement. The market will be open 
for operation early in the summer. 


Advocating Standardized Containers 


The question of standardized con- 
tainers for fruits and vegetables has 
been given serious consideration at 
various farmers’ meetings in New 
Jersey during recent weeks and senti- 
ment is gaining for a standard size 
which will come into general use in all 
of the markets. The New Jersey State 
Department of Agriculture is working 
closely with the United States Bureau 
of Markets on this matter. The pro- 
posed containers which are larger 
than 1 quart would include the follow- 
ing sizes: 2-quart, 4-quart, 8-quart, 16- 
quart, 24-quart and 32-quart or bushel. 
This matter is extremely important to 
New Jersey growers since they buy 
containers in very large quantities. 

ne association alone, in the southern 
part of the State, has placed one order 
for over 100 cars. 








Famous Guernsey Cows 








Criterion’s Clara Bella, fifth in Class 
i the 4% year old division, produced 
709 pounds of milk, 856 pounds 
We areat in a year. She is owned by 

- D. Mahony of Averill Park, N. Y. 

€ purchased her from Mr. Buckley of 

alley Falls, N. Y. In commenting on 
.<t performance Mr. _: ihony states, 

h at at no time dur iver test did 
she go off her feed c....¢® she in any 
Way indisposed. Sh; indid@™* her test 


For the Man Who Is Buying 


His First Tractor 


ON'T underpower yourself when you 
start tractor farming. Our dealers 
can sell you a 10-20 h. p. McCormick- 


Deering Tractor, but more than likely it will 
be far more practical to invest in*the husky 
15-30 h. p. size. Underpowering is a com- 
mon mistake made on the farms today. If 
you could take a general canvass among 
tractor owners you would be surprised at 
the number who admit, “I ought to be pull- 
ing another bottom,” or, “I can’t touch that 
size belt machine,” or, “I didn’t realize how 
many more jobs | could have handled with 
a little extra power.” 


Don't make that mistake. Remember 
that when it isa McCormick-Deering Tractor 
you take home you are making a power 
investment to hold good for fifteen or twenty 
years, if you give it just ordinary good care. 
Be ready for all sorts of drawbar and belt 
power demands that will come along from 
now on. The extra power will pay for itself 
over and over again. 

McCormick-Deering 15-30—the 1923 
standard of farm power, developed by the 
HarvesterCompany’s engineers—is a 3-plow 
tractor with liberal power in proportion for 
all-year-round farm work. 


McCormick- Deering 15-30 Features 


Ball and Roller Bearings at 28 points. 


Alemite lubricating system. Throttle govérnor. 


All wearing parts, including cylinder walls, Large belt pulley. Adjustable drawbar. 


replaceable. 
Entire main frame in one sturdy unit. 


All wearing parts enclosed, running in oil. 
All parts easily accessible, easily removed. 


Three forward speeds. Water air cleaner. 
Comfort and safety features, such as plat- 


form, wide fenders, adjustable seat and 
foot levers. 


All these details and other features are built into the up-to-date tractor pictured above, 
and it is backed by McCormick-Deering quality assurance. You will agree that here is a 
practical farm power unit worth your close study. Stop at the McCormick-Deering 


dealer's store and get acquainted with the McCormick-Deering 15-30 Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (INCORPORATED) CHICAGO, Itt. 
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Type H 
E-B Engine 
1! 2 h. p- 








Less Work on Small Jobs 
—More Time for Big Jobs 


Pumping water for the stock, shelling corn, 
turning the cream separator, churn or grind- 
stone; sawing wood, grinding feed—on these 
and many other jobs an E-B Engine will save 
you time and energy that can be used to bet- 
ter advantage on more important farm work. 


Quality, weight, power, and dependable serv- 
ice considered, there isn’t another engine on 
the market today that sells for so little money. 


E-B Engine equipment includes: carburetor 
designed for either gasoline or kerosene; high 
grade dependable magneto; vertical valves 
which do not lose compression from wear on 
valve stem guide. 

E.B Engines are made in 1%, 3, 4, 6 and 


10h. p. sizes and furnished either on skids 
or trucks. Write us today for FREE booklet 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
INCORPORATED 


add Business Founded 1852 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


—_S. 


—a— 


MINERALIZED WATER 
ROUTS CHICKEN LICE 


Tablets Dropped Into Drinking Founts 
Banish Vermin, Make Fowls Grow 
Faster and Increase Egg Yield 
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IMPROVES POULTRY, HOGS AND STOCK 


STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL 
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a? 
a Fence, Roofing or Paints. We 
sell direct from the factory Ureight Prepaid. 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 3003, Cleveland, O. 
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NE of the easiest By L. H. 

places to catch and 
destroy rats is in the-hen-house by the 
use of simple home-made devices or 
by turning feed hoppers or troughs 
into traps. The very fact that the hens 
eat from these hoppers or stand on the 
box traps seems to give the rats confi- 
dence, or else destroys the man scent 
so that they walk into them blindly. 
Of course, the work connected with 
these traps must be done by the poul- 
tryman at night, but, as the farmer or 
chicken man is generally around in the 
early evening, it is not a great hard- 
ship to pull a string if it results in 
killing a few rats. 

One of these traps is made for rats 
especially. It is a box eight feet long, 


ten inches or more high and a foot 
wide. The cover is hinged along one 
side. To set the trap, a small piece of 
wood is placed to raise the unhinged 


side, and to this wood or prop is at- 
tached a piece of string leading away 
through a window or door, where the 
trap may be sprung without disturbing 
the rats. Bait the trap with corn of 
some sort, and be sure you spread this 
in the box with a shovel or pail. Un- 
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der no circumstances use your hands. 
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The Hen House Rat 


How To Combat It and Other Enemies of Poultry 


HISCOCK distance. Set traps 
occasionally. A 
set is made at the foot of a tree. Re 
a piece of meat to the tree ten inches 
from the ground. The weasel will 
stand upon its hind legs and jump for 
the bait and be likely to get caught, 
Around the stone walls, the traps are 
placed under stones that arch. It is 
good plan to place a handful of poultry 
feathers under the trap, as these attract 
the creatures. Drop a few drops of 
blood from some animal about the trap 
whenever you visit it and that is all the 
bait needed. Traps for weasels need 
not to be fastened securely. Sim ly 
attach a small drag to the chain. The 
creature is very courageous but being 
so small is not very strong. 


GAS "EM 

B. H. PAUL 
A new use for the flivver but a 
practical one has been recommended 


by the poultry department at Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. 

Make a rat exterminator of your car 
if the rodents are causing your chick 
losses. The sure-fire rat exterminator 
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All set for Mr. Rat. He meets 


Be sure the upraised cover is heavy 
enough to drop instantly. You have 


| the choice of putting chloroform in the 


box to kill the rats, or you may make 
it with a spout on one end and set it 


| up off the floor like the trap pictured. 


| per was the trap. 


| high 


In this case an open dry-mash hop- 
The hopper had a 
board in back, a low board in 
front and slats from one to the other 
through which the hens put their heads 


to eat. A hinged top was fastened to 
it, and a small prop with a string 
attached was used to spring it. But to 


get the rats out, a hole was cut in one 
end of the hopper and a_ four-inch 
stovepipe nailed to it with a good down 
Over the lower end of this a 
fastened. When 
the trap was sprung, by beating on the 
hopper, the rats were driven into the 
bag, where it was easy to club them 
to death. 

The beauty of these devices is that 
no rat is ever killed in the hopper, a 


| thing which generally puts other rats 
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Washington, D.C. |’ jt along the wround for a considerable 


The man scent, caused by hand- 


wise. 
ling traps, is entirely lacking. The 
very fact that the hens eat from the 


hopper is enough to make the rats keep 
coming. The hopper as a sole source 
of feed brings the rats which never 
detect danger as long as no rats are 
killed in it. 


HOW TO TRAP ANOTHER HEN- 
HOUSE PEST, THE WEASEL 


Cc. H. CHESLEY 

Every time the trapper captures a 
weasel he has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has rid the earth of one of 
its most bloodthirsty creatures, one 
that kills great numbers of chickens, 
birds, squirrels and rabbits. 

The weasel hunts about old stone 
walls and fences and it is in such places 
that we should set our traps. Small 
size traps should be used and a number 
of them should be placed in likely local- 
ities. Take the carcass of a muskrat 
or rabbit, after the animal has been 
skinned, hitch a string to it and drag 


his end in the bag at the ‘eft. 


put forth by the college is safe, there 
being no likelihood of causing a confla- 
gration or endangering anything other 
than the game sought. The method is 
described as follows: 

Back your car up to the infested area, 
leave the motor running and attach a 
piece of hose to the exhaust pipe, then 
place the other end of the hose in the 
rat hole. Catch the rats when they 
try to escape from other holes or open- 
ings. Young rats will be killed by the 
exhaust fumes before they are able to 
escape and the older ones will make 4 
hasty exit. 


MORE ABOUT GIVING THE HEN 
A REST 


4. D. BORNT 
I read with interest the article by 
Mr. Mapes in the March 10th issue 


and feel impelled to make a few com- 
ments. Right here let me beg friend 
Mapes to take these remarks in the 
kindly interested spirit in which they 
are meant. , 
It is my experience that breeding 
and feeding go hand in hand. Neither 
the one or the other may be slighted 
except at the cost of production. It 
would seem, however, that the problem 
of feeding has been better worked out 
than that of breeding. Take, for 
stance the world’s record pen of Leg- 
horns at the Western Washington Con 
test, which averaged over 284 eggs for 
each hen. It seems to me these birds 
started to lay and kept it up with a 
vengeance. Several birds in this col 
test, ten to be exact, went well over the 
300 mark. Could they have done tt if 
poorly fed? Would it have been poss’ 
ble without breeding? E 
Of course lighting brings its ow? 
problems, but I doubt the wisdom i 
starving or under feeding a hen simpy 
because she has stopped laying. 
might be well to vary the rations = 
what, feedingtmore largely on ve 
grains and redating the protein content, 
but in every? We the hens should 7 
well and abumw tly fed. They have 
hard year’s w24. efore them an they 
must store in hodies, to the g 
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Advertisement 


White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
Cc. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 437, 
Waterloo, lowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandot- 
tes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 

Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 


through the yolk of the newly hatched 
warned to beware 


egg. Readers are 

of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 


member there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
thea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
thea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
thea Remedy entirely at our risk 
—postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko—give it in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
Watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don’t find it the greatest little 
chick saver you ever used, your money 
Will be instantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 
Waterioo, lowa 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] $1 
®conomical large size) package of Walko White 

larrhea Remedy to try at your risk. Send it 
o2 your positive guarantee to instantly refund 
my money if not satisfied in every way. I am 
enclosing 50¢ (or $1.00). (P. O. money order, 
check or currency acceptable.) 


R.F.D.. 

watark (X) in square indicating size package 

Hated. Large package contains nearly three 

mes as much as small. No war tax 
Advertisement 





est possible extent, the energy and ma- 
terials for that production. 

The ordinary commercial hen lays 
from 10 to 12 dozen eggs a year and 
this is the hen with which most of us 
have to deal. She will not stand a 
forced winter egg production. To avoid 
a spring slump she must be held back 
in winter. A 50 per cent production is 
dangerous except to an expert poultry- 
man. Forty per cent is more nearly 
safe and as Mr. Mapes mentions, the 
hens at Storrs’ are kept well within this 
limit. They may appear to him to be 
struggling to maintain this average, 
but remember these hens must lay for 
a year and a steady continued produc- 
tion is better than sudden spurts. 

There is one question I would ask Mr. 
Mapes, but he will be unable to answer 
it before next November. “What is 
your average flock production per bird 
for the year?” This is the criterion 
by which all methods of feeding, breed- 
ing and housing must be judged. It is 
final. 

Mr. Mapes’ birds are starting late, 
he may be able to get them on range 
without a slump, but if they respond 
and go to 75 or 80 per cent in April and 
May, then I predict a mid-summer 
slump and a serious one. I doubt if 
anyone could hold them. It is within 
reason to expect them to go into molt 
during the last of July and August and 
refuse to lay until the next December. 
The culls selected by the Cornell expert 
are most sure to. I have followed their 
methods for several] years and have 
practically eliminated early molting 
from my flock. 

The winters in this particular corner 
of Chenango county are very long and 
severe and I find it more profitable and 
easier to secure fall eggs than winter 
ones. August eggs averaged 40 cents 
per dozen, September, 56 cents, and 
October, 71 cents, while I received for 
December eggs, 40 to 50 cents, January, 
35 to 50 cents, and for February, only, 
30 cents. 

Thus it may be seen that my problem 
is to secure fall and early winter eggs 
and to do this I limit my production in 
spring. I use the Storrs’ ration. In 
July, I add sour milk. In August a 
small per cent, about five, of linseed 
meal and from then on use every effort 
and device to hold and force egg pro- 
duction. Early pullets are the rule to 
begin laying in September and should 
some of them show a neck and tail 
molt in November they have already 
paid for themselves and begin laying 
again before January and continue 
through the winter. 


WHO CAN ANSWER THIS? 


I would like to hear from someone 
that has had experience with a home- 
made brooder. 
of keeping away lice and mites during 


A silo that locks 
together 


E Harder patented Spline Dowel 
combined with a square tongue 
and groove on the staves, produce in 
the Harder a silo that will never lean 
or shear or lose its efficiency. 
To be satisfactory, a silo must ex- 
clude air absolutely. That is the 
arder principle. 
When a Harder is built, it is there to 
stay. You will never find the name 
“Harder” on a leaning silo. 


SILO BOOK FREE 


OUR book, ‘Saving 
with Silos,’ was 
written for » 
is free. Send for it. 


HARDER MANU- 
FACTURING CORP. 


Box F Cobleskill, 
New York 































Throws 
ETiTe) Blows 


Saves One 


FREE to 
Silo Owners 


FEW simple entries daily in 
this Book will give you a 

complete and accurate financial 
picture of your farming business. 
There are 50 large pages, arranged 
for farm and household inventor- 
ies, cash accounts, crop records, 
breeding records, etc. Also tables 
every {armer needs to use, 
Write us telling the size of silo you own 
or expect to buy this year and the name 
and address of your implement dealer. 
We'll mail you free the splendid Account 
Book, also 1923 Papec Catalog. 

PAPEC MACHINE Co. 
111 Main St. Shortsville, N. Y. 







We have im- 
proved the 
Cutter 
and lowered 
the price. 


Write 
for Catalog. 


GLOBE SILOS 


Give Lasting Satisfaction 


The GLOBE Silo with its 











Also their best method | 


summer months. I know these are 
questions that-are being discussed fre- | 
quently. But very often the best 
method is not always given to the 
public. 


I find that by inoculating the young 
turkeys when about eight days old is 


the best remedy to keep down black- | 
We also | 


heads, and make them grow. 
find the turkey hen an ideal mother for 
the young guineas. Last year there was 
so much dry weather that I believe many 
of the young guineas perished for the 
want of water in this section. 
an all-round mother, the turkey hen 
has proven herself worthy of a flock of 
guineas. She travels slowly and gives 


But as | 


the little keets a chance to catch the | 


bugs and millers flying around. Every 
one that has an orchard should have a 
flock of guineas to destroy the insects. 
—Mrs. G. LEHMAN, Pa. 


LIVESTOCK SALES DATES 


May 8-9—New York State Holstein 
Epring Sale, N. Y. Holstein- 
Friesian Association, Earlville, 

May 9—Mathew Hannah, Dispersal 

Sale, Brownville, Vt., G. 
Watson, Sales Manager. 
15—Knollwood Farm Guernsey 
Sale, Port Chester, N. Y., L. 
F. Herrick, Worcester, Mass., 

Sale Manager. 
15-16—Lancona Farms _ Short- 
horn Sale, Titusville, Pa. 
17—National Guernsey Sale, 
Devon, Pa., L. F. Herrick, Sale 
Manager. 


May 


May 


May 





exclusive extension roof 
enables more silage to be 
stored than in‘any other 
similar sized silo. Adjust- 
able door frame provides 
against swelling or shrink- 
ing. Patent fastener on each 
door becomes the rung ofa 
convenient ladder. Adjusta- 
ble hoops together with ad- 
justable door frame mak¢ 
the GLOBE Silo absolutely 
air-tight—there is no waste 
or spoilage. 

Only carefully 
Oregon fir and Canadian 
spruce are used in Globe 
Silos. All metal parts ars 
made from finest steel and 
Globe Silos give perfect satisfaction 


selected 





malleable iron 


for a generation or more. They are the result of 50 
years’ practical experience . : 
Prices: $3.00 per ton capacity and up, according 
to size 
Send for our catalog Also ask for agency 


proposition 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY, Box 105, Unadilla, N. Y. 


Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Milk not cooled over a 
Reid Cooler is likely not 
properly cooled. Geta 
Reid and save sour milk 
losses. By far the best 
cooler; most easily 
cleaned. We have added 
a farmer's heavy pres- 
sure cooler tubular type, 























to onr line rite for 
prices or ask your 
dealer. 


A. H. Reid Creamery 

and Dairy Supply,Co. 

96th Street and Haverford 
Avenue 














Box E Philadetphia, Pa 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO ctewinc 
5 Ibs. $1.75; 10 Ibs. $3; 20 tbs. $5. Smoking, 5 ibs. $1.25; 
10 Ibs. 20 ibs. $3.50. Try it at ourr >: money re 











isk: 
COOPERATIVE TOBACCO 


funded if tobacco returned 


GROWERS, SEDALIA, KY. 
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BEST IN THE WORLD / 
~~ This season has proven 
biggest season in our 
outstanding factor is the great number of 
f speaks most convincingly of 





to be the 
history. An 
reorders from 


customers of past years, which 
our High Quality and Superior Service, 

You will receive the Healthiest, most robust chicka produced, 
for that is the kind we are famous for throughout the coyntry 
If you want fall layers order now, we are still in a position to 
ship immediately 

PURE BRED BABY CHICKS 
Vari Per 25 "er 60 Per 100 
aniseed Chicks chicks Chicks 
TAPE ind ick 22 2} $4.00 © $7.80 $18.00 
Leghorns -- . 

Buff and Brown - L $4.80 $8.50 $17.00 

Barred Rocks - - j 
S.C. &R.C, R. 1. Reda - $4.78 $9.00 $18.00 
White } he parse e«- 1 
White Rocks - -« « « - 

Gall Decks co oc eo j $5.00 $10.00 $19.00 
Anconas + - «+ = + ° 

Black Minorcas \ 

Buff Orpingtons - § $5.50 $10.50 $21.00 
White Orpingtons - - - 

Mixed Chicks or Broilers - $3.75 $6.75 $13.00 
Light Brahmas ~~ « - $8.75 $16.50 $30.00 

. Oss's 
ee Teer Giets - \ $11.00 $21.00 $40.00 

June, July and August chicks 1 cent lower. By 600 or 1,000 
of one variety, special discount allowed 

Hatching Fees and Stock. Whether your order is large or 
small, it will have the same careful attention. Catalogue on 
request immediate Delivery 


ANTHONY H. MOSS, Morris Plains, New Jersey 








30,000 Chicks weekly 


Hatches due June 5, 12, 19 and 26 























Hatched by experts with 1% years’ ex 
perience in one of the largest, finest and 
best equipped hatcherle in the State 
80 per cent of our March, April and May 
orders were from old customers, and or 
ders for thousands of Chicks were refused 
owing to Insufficlent incubator capacity 
June, July Order June, July and August Chicks 
and Aug early, at these rock-bottom price 
S. (. White and Brown Leghorn -eeee+ 100 eacl 
Barred Rocks.. oss . . 12¢ each 
S.C. Ro L Reds and 8, C. Black Minoreas.t4e each 
ee ee are 14e each 
Broiler Chicks (Heavy Breeds)............ Ge eac! 
Broiler Chicks (Light Breeds) ............ 8¢ each 
Lots of 500... % cent per chick less 
Lots of 1000 1 cent per chick le 
100 per cent live delivery iaranteed Prepaid to 
your door $1.00 will book your order 
FINE CATALOG FREE | 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY Richfield, Pa. 
Members 1. B. C. Association 
Hatched by the best system of 
Incubation, from high class 
bred-to-lay 5 Barred and 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, l4c, each; White 


W yandottes, l6c. each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 18c. each; 
broilers, 8c. each. Pekin Ducklings, 30c. Safe delivery 
guaranteed by prepaid parcel post 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM 


¢& CHICKS 


ong healthy fron 


each 


NUNDA, N. Y. 
ONE QUALITY ONLY 
THE BEST— 





chicks Fi 
rron Eng. Whites, Browns, Anc 





Barr fas, l3c, We se ll 
Class A chicks only, 100g live 10g down. Post- 
paid, Bank ref. Catalog free. Order now 

BOS HATCHERY. R. 2-A, ZEELAND, MICH. 





CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 


Single Comb Reds, Anconas, White and Brown 
Leghorns; from pure-bred, free range breed- 


ers; that are bred for color, vigor and high 
egg production. Cireular. 
ADRIAN DE NEEF, SODUS, N. Y. 





LOOK! Baby Chicks $10 a 100 
White and Brown Leghorns, 12¢; Barred and White 
Rocks, Rose and Single Comb Reds, Anconas, 14¢; 
White Wyandettes and Buff Orpingtons, 16c. Postage 
paid and safe delivery, Orderdirect. Catalogue Free. 
JAS. W. HOUCK &CO., Box 47, TIFFIN, OHIO 


PROFITABLE, VIGOROUS CHICKS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. PREPAID LIVE ARRIVAL 
Bar. Rock, $16 100; $150 per 1,000, R, 1. Red, 
$17 per 106: $1 1,000. wn Leghorn, $15 per 
100. After Ma’ ..Barron 8. C. White Leghorn, 
$14 per 100; $1 1,000. 


HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM, Frenchtown, N.J. R. No.1 


TOM BARRON §. C. W. LEGHORN 


THE WORLD’S BEST LAYERS BABY CHICKS 
DAVID M. HAMMOND. CORTLAND. N. Y. 


Free Catalo Land ahd Wate Fowl. Chickens 


Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Rab- 
HOME STOCK FARM, 


bits, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock and Eggs. 











SELLERSVILLE, PA 











Chicks, Eggs, 8-weékKs-old Pullets. Circular. 
and White Wyandotte, Silver Campine, 10c 
each; Rocks, 8, $13 per 100; Leghorns, $15 
DUX! and properly mated stock, limited supply 
left Order now for spring delivery 


MAPLE ACRES FARM, Box A, TIFFIN, OHIO 
EGGS from thorough-bred light Brahma Columbian 
t 
es periid. $.G. BEALER,. Coopersburg, Pa 
Pekin and Rutiner Ducklings from selected 
WAYNE DUCK FARM & HATCHERY, Clyde, N. Y. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON TURKEYS, DUCKS 





GEESE, CHICKENS, GUINEAS, HARES AND 
H. FREED. Telford, Pa 


DOGS. Catalog free. H 


<|RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or more a 
month will give you some highest 
qualitybreeders. Investigate NOW 
our plan of unequaled co-operation 


SILVERPLUME FOXES, Inc. 


Box B-37, Keeseville, N. Y. 


Live Stock Offerings 


either for sale or purchase. Can best 
be reached through a live medium. 
Classified advertisements in the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST bring sub- 
stantial results from both near and far. 
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WHEN YOU TURN ’EM 
OUT ON PASTURE— 


ON’T stop feeding your grain ration, Fresh spring 
pasture is fine for milk production, but for best 
results it should be helped out with grain, morning 
and night. By feeding Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed, in 
the mixture given below, your cows will produce 
enough extra milk to give you a good profit over the 


cost of feeding. 


400 Ibs. Hominy 


100 Ibs. Wheat Bran 


300 Ibs. Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


This ration is a milk maker, easy to mix, safe to 


feed, palatable and inexpensive. 


It has not a very 


high protein content (13%) and this makes it an 
ideal ration for feeding on pasture. 


You will find that its low cost and high produc- 
tiveness will make your farm show bigger milk profits 
than it ever did before at this season. 


Mix the ration yourself or have your dealer mix 


it for you. 


IN 
EVERY LIVE 
DEALER’S STOCK 





New York 


and 


EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 


Corn Products Refining Co, 


Chicago 


Also manufacturers of 





TRIPLE 
WALL 


Rebuild The Old Stave Silo 





NY iron hooped, stave silo, if twisted, 

tipped or collapsed can be rebuilt into 

a beautiful new Craine 3-wall Silo at about 
half the cost of a new. 

A Craine Silo gives 3-wall protection 
against wind and weather. The strong stave 
wall surrounded by Crainelox Spiral Cover- 
ing with thick wall of Silafelt between, in- 
sures perfect silage and giant strength at 
every square inch of silo. 

Craine Silos are different from any silo you see. 


Their smooth exterior is unmarred by hoops or 
lugs. They are as strong as they are beautiful. 
When you choose the Craine you decide on per- 
manent satisfaction —the jowest yearly cost for 
silage making and keeping. 


Send for handsome, illustrated catalog 


Box 120 





Early orders earn extra discount _ 
CRAINE SILO CO. 
Norwich, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 


COMBINATION HAIR NET PACK 25c 
SELF-THREADING NEEDLES 10c 


FULL LINE QUICK SELLERS FOR AGENTS 
8, DAVIS, 385 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Write today for free instruction 

book and “Evidence of Concep- 

tion” blank. Send sketch or mod- 

el for personal opinion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 904 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, te: D. C. 





When Writing Advertisers Be Sure to Mention American Agriculturist. 


Guernseys— Why I Keep Them 


(Continued from page 391) 


and cream. This, coupled with a but- 
ter-fat test somewhere between 4.5 and 
5.0 per cent, makes Guernsey milk the 
finest possible for table use. In addi- 
tion, as I have said, the Guernsey cow 
is gentle and tractable, characteristics 
which one who has handled the nerv- 
ous and high-strung Jersey, for ex- 
ample, will readily appreciate. 
Originated as she was, the Guernsey 
cow will make a surprising amount of 
milk out of roughage—roughage on 
which, in our experience, a Holstein 
would dry up. This makes her a prac- 
tical and valuable animal on farms 
where there is plenty of good hay and 
but little grain fed. In our work with 
our Guernseys this winter we have 
apparently discovered that, by limit- 
ing the silage feed to a rather small 
allowance, and increasing the clover 
and alfalfa hay accordingly, our cows 


have done much better than when fed 
heavily on silage. This change was 
not so noticeable when we tried it out 


in the case of the Holsteins. 


Breed Limitations 


To speak of the limitations of a 


dairy breed is dangerous, I know. Yet 
I believe that the man who starts 
breeding Guernseys without a clear 
understanding that there are certain 


handicaps which go along with the very 
fine qualities I have mentioned is 
doomed to disappointment. 

To begin with, there are compara- 
tively few Guernseys. This means that 
practically every pure-bred calf, bull, 
or heifer is raised and used for breed- 
ing purposes, What is happening now 
with Holsteins—countless numbers of 
pure-bred bulls being slaughtered and 
ordinarily good heifers not registered 
-is not duplicated with Guernseys, nor 


| is it apt to occur. 


Again, and this would seem to be 
borne out by figures, a Guernsey calf 
is harder to raise than a Holstein or 
an Ayrshire calf; and with us at least 
the cows are not so prolific, although 
they appear to breed longer, and there- 
by possibly make up in total number 
of calves. 

Just as the sloper keeps bobbing up 
in the Holstein ranks, so the Guernsey 
with shy forequarters is constantly 
appearing. Happily, however, there 
are certain families of Guernseys which 
are strongly prepotent in good udders. 
Size, also, is likely to be lacking in the 
Guernsey cow, and a meaty udder 
which gives promise of a great deal 
more milk than you ever get from it 
cannot be entirely avoided. 

None of these faults is entirely seri- 
ous, but they are encountered frequent- 
ly in the breed, and the man who shuts 
his eyes to them is liable to wake up 
some day to the fact that he has not 
been breeding the kind of cattle that he 
would like to own. 


The Future of the Guernsey 


Here my farm-management training 
is bound to triumph over my love for 
a good cow or my enthusiasm for the 
breed. Pretty generally, things that 
pay in farming endure, and those which 
do not are discontinued. In my judg- 
ment, the future of the Guernsey cow 
as an economic factor in America is 
going to depend entirely on her ability 
to pay in the hands of the average 
dairyman. 

If she is to do this, the distinctive 
quality of her milk must be commer- 
cialized, because the Guernsey does not 
give enough more milk than the Jersey, 
nor nearly enough approach the pro- 
duction of the Holstein to win her an 


undisputed place on production alone 
unless the pe¢uliar quality of her mig 
and milk products is recognized, 

This means that those of us who ap 
interested in the Guernsey cow mygt 
keep her milk separate from other mi 
and must sell it as Guernsey milk, ] 
can speak from experience in this, be 
cause I believe I was one of the pio- 
neers in doing it, and I know it hag 
paid. Others are beginning to do the 
same thing. A number of large Cities 
now have Guernsey milk routes; a big 
company in one of our own New York 
State cities is about to offer a special 
Guernsey milk service to its patrong 
Reproduced in connection with this 
article is a page of their announcement 
to customers. 

As I see it, the future of the Guerp. 
sey breed is the brightest of any dairy 
breed in America to-day, because the 
Guernsey cow is the one cow that gives 
a distinctive milk—milk which once 
used sets the standard for all other 
milk thereafter. At last the men be 
hind her have appreciated this fact, 
and on the commercialization of it wil] 
rest, I confidently predict, a Guernsey 
milk distribution in every town and 
city in the United States, This means 
hundreds and thousands more Guer- 
seys paying in the hands of practical 
dairymen. 

Has any breed brighter prospects? 


PERSISTENT MILKERS BEST 


B. A. MACKINON 


I have talked with many farmers 
about their cows. “How much milk 
does that cow give?” I ask. “Oh! A 


mighty good mess—about a _ pailful.” 
“Does she keep it up through the year?” 


is my next question. “Well, some 
times,” and then he wants tu change 
the subject. 

Every farmer knows how much he 
gets for his milk, and how much his 
feed bought at the feed store costs, but 
the average farmer knows _ nothing 
about his cost of production. It seems 
almost impossible to show him that 
daily milking records which take only 


a moment to post at each milk .ng might 
increase his’ profits tremendously. 
Many farmers with 40 milking cows 
would make more money with 20. Of 
those 40 cows, 20 are eating fced which 
costs more than their milk pays for. 
Eliminate that 20, cut the feed bills in 
half and the labor in half and immedi- 
ately the bank balance begins to grow. 
From the money realized from the 
sale of the 20 “lemons” go out and buy, 
say, 4 really good cows that will give 
as much milk as the whole 20 and eat 
only one-fourth as much. 

But right here is where many farm- 
ers continue their error. When he sells 
off his “boarders” and goes out to buy 
four or five new cows he demands cows 
that are “fresh”. Buying fresh cows 
is all right if they have an official cow 
testing association annual record 
hind them. But we all have known 
many wonderful appearing cows which 
milked like the very mischief for the 
first 60 or 90 days and were not worth 
their keep after that time. The really 
smart buyer looks for cows that have 
been milking fer eight or nine months 
and are about to be dried up. If they 
are still turning out enough milk to 
pay for their keep the presumption 1s 
that they will be good producers 
throughout the year. 

We have kept milking records at 
Westview Farm, Pawling, N. Y., eve 
since we owned the farm, and these 
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Ame? ical 


Fecundity! 





Fecundity, the ability to produce strong, 
healthy calves regularly, is essential to a 
profitable dairy cow. 


FECUNDITY IN HOLSTEINS MEANS: 
Full value from prepotent sires -- 
Assurance of regular herd increases 


year after year -- Extra profit from 
sale of surplus stock -- 


Regular freshenings and consequen 
increased milk production for the 
whole herd Larger annual net 
ars its. 
t Us Tell You About Holsteins. 
E XTE NSION SERVICE, 


The Holstein-Friesizn Association of Americe 
230 East Oluo civeet, Chicago, Il. 


HOLSTEINS| 


BREEDERS 





CATTLE 


Glista Heifer Calves 


SIRE: Korndyke Pontiac Glista, 


No. 268342, a grandson 
great Cornell cow, Glista 
Er: tine 
30 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


with seven records of 

Best 
record 677.3 Ibs. milk, 34.22 Ibs. 
butter 7 days. 











1 r es are from high producing dams, most 
4 A. R.QO. records. Price tang 

350 to $75 ng to record and breed 
i tda Herd . B. tested 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


ot ve gor 
~ . 














Holstein Cows For Sale 


125 « that are due to freshen within the 
next They are as fine a lot of dairy 
cow ou could wish to see and are just as 
good look, You can save money by 
buyi 

A. F. SAUNDERS 


CORTLAND, N 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., 
that a Milking Shorthorn holds 


NOTE the World’s Record for produc- 


tion of milk and fat on two milkings per 
day. We have afew bulls of exceptional 
quality and breeding for sale, sired by 
Gen. Walby, a son of the famous Gen. Clay 
and out of Imp. Walby Belle. 

WAMPATUCK FARM, _ CANTON, MASS. 





Owner 








Spot Farm Holstein Heifer Calves 
$15.00 each, express 


JOHN C. REAGAN, Tully, N.Y. 











HOLSTEINS 


oads high-class grade springers. The 








i= ease. One car load registered females. 
Well stric Ww high-class. Several registered 
Service bull J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN BULL Born Dec. 7th, 1921. Sired bya 

pound Son of King of the 
Pontiacs, Dam is 24.95 ye a daughter Changeling But 
ter & He j icely marked, splendid individual, well 
Gfown and ready vice. Priced to sell. 

"FRED. A. BLEWER 
Owego, N. Y. 
HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 

fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 


inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browacro ft Farm McGRAW New York 


—_—<_— i anal 








' 
When writing advertisers be sure to say 
You saw it in the American Agriculturist 
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records have been of tremendous value. 
We keep pure-bred Guernseys, and we 
are well pleased with our first year of 
testing. Of 12 cows on test, every one 
has made over 10,000 pounds and over 


500 pounds of butterfat. Our daily 
milk records have shown us that the 
cow which gives a big flood of milk 


when fresh, is not necessarily profitable, 
while another cow which gives less but 
is persistent throughout the year is a 
real money-maker. Only carefully re- 
corded daily milkings will tell you the 
truth. You wouldn’t keep a hired man 


around who ate you out of house and 
home and did only one hour’s work a 
.day; why keep a cow that runs up 


and produces less milk 
Make yourself 
and a milk-sheet. 


your feed bills 
than her feed 
a gift of a milk scale 


costs? 


NEW YORK GUERNSEY BREEDERS 
HOLD FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


The 
New 


First Annual Meeting of the 
York State Guernsey Breeders, 
Inc: was held at the Ten Eyck Hotel, 
at Albany, N. Y., April 20. Approxi 
mately 100 Guernsey breeders from all 
over the State attended the meeting. 

W. E. Davis, secretary of the state 
association gave a_ report on nine 
months work of the association. His 
report showed a rapid growth in the 
association which bids well for the 
future of the business in New York 
State. The two sales held during the 
last year resulted in financial returns 
to the association. 

Plans were formulated relative to 
the coming National Dairy Show, which 
followed shortly after the State Fair. 
The entertainment of visiting Guernsey 
breeders at the show was discussed; as 
a result action will be taken to enter 
tain visiting Guernsey men from other 


States. 
The association has been asked to 
name a member to represent their in- 


terests on the cooperative council. A 
committee was appointed to confer with 
a committee from the American Guern 
sey Cattle Club relative to the adoption 
of a cap or seal for milk bottles con- 
taining Guernsey milk. 

A new feature of the association is 
the Junior Association for boys and 
girls who are members of calf clubs. 
Their association will be known as the 
Junior New York State Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association. The State asso- 
ciation plans to furnish ribbons for 
junior project exhibitors who are mem- 
bers of calf clubs winning at county 
fairs. 

Carl Musser, 
the American 
gave some interesting 
A. R. work and a review of the 
records. 

Dr. W. W. 
surgeon of Springfield, 
son_of Dr. Williams of the 
State Veterinary College at Cornell, 
gave an interesting talk on diseases, 
illustrating his discussion with slides. 

The last feature of the program con- 
sisted of the distribution of the cups for 


associate secretary of 
Guernsey Cattle Club, 
facts relative to 
official 


Williams, veterinary 
Mass., and the 
New York 


1922. Those who were awarded cups 
are as a 

Class A A. Toan, Perry, N. Y., 
cup , ars by Woodland Farms, 


White Plains, N. Y.; 

Class B— H. H. Hamond, 
N. Y., cup donated by W. H. 
Linwood ; 


Mt. Kisco, 
Gratwick, 





Class F. Price, Port Chester, 
—. ww cup donated by Saugerties 
Farm, Saugerties, N. 


‘Bedford Hills, 
A. Whit- 


Class D—H. W. How, 
N. Y., cup donated by C. I 
ney, Albany, N. Y.; 

Class E—H. W. How, Bedford Hills, 


N. Y. cup ae by H. M. White, 
Coxsackie, N. Y.; 

Class F—C. L. A. Whitney, Albany, 
N. Y., Cup donated by C hilmark F: arms, 


Ossining, N. Y.; 

Class G—Marion Lewis, Cameron 
Mills, N. Y., cup donated by Beaver 
Ridge Farm, Bedford Hills, N. Y.; 

Class for Bulls—Taber & Mignin, 
Castile, N. Y. cup donated by Harbor 
Hill Farm, Roslyn, N. Y 


Right here I want to 
have not been without your paper, the 
American Agriculturist, in over 12 
years, and would not think of getting 
along without it on any account. We 
believe it is one of the best farm papers 
ever published. — Mrs. D. Hilliard, 
Croton, N. Y. 


say that we 
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~ Cow Testers Know 
that DeLaval Separators 
Skim the Cleanest 


Statements from over half the cow testers employed by cow test- 
ing associations throughout the. United States, reaching over 6000 
farms, give additional proof of the superior skimming efliciency of 
De Laval Separators. 


Cow testers know best of all what cream separators are used most, 
which skim cleanest and last longest, because they regularly test the 
skim-milk from the separators owned by their members. They say: 

—‘I find on an average De Laval Separators skim cleaner—from a trace to .04 of 
one per cent. Thirteen out of nineteen separators here are De Lavals.’* (.01 of 

one per cent equals one lb. out of every 10,000.) 

—‘Out of 48 separator users 29 use De Lavals. I’ve found them the best skimmers 

for the longest time.’* 

“26 members have separators, and 22 are De Lavals, 
satisfaction after considering all points.” 
—‘De Laval Separators have no equal for quality and 
efliciency. 15 out of 20 are De Lavals.’* 
90% of the separators used by my members are De 
Lavals. The majority skim closer than .02 of one 
per cent.’’* 

—‘“The De Laval is a very close skimmer under 

any and all conditions. 95% of the separators 

here are De Lavals.’’* 
“T have 25members and 18 use De Lavals. lhave / 

not had one test below .06 of one per cent,’’* f 

“Authorities for these statements from cow 
testers, together with many othe rs equally good, 
are contained in a booklet entitled “Cow Test- 
ers— What They Do and What They Say About 
De Laval Cream Separators and Milkers.” —, 
Send for it—contains information about 
the value of cow testing associations. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


You Get More, 
Richer and Smoother Cream 
from a De Laval 
















They give the best 
. 





























2,500,000 
in use 





Sooner or later you will use a 


44 De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 














Bull Calves at Farmer’s Prices 


We have two Guernsey bull calves with dark noses; one out of 
an A. R. cow that produced 12,480 lbs. of milk, another out of an 
A. R. cow that produced 11,170 lbs. of milk last year. 


We have two more with dark noses out of two-year old heifers 
now on A. R. test that _produced over 1,000 Ibs. each in the month 
of March and will do as well in April. 


These calves are well-grown, straight and right in every partic- 
ular and they are priced to sell quickly. 


WESTVIEW FARM 


Federal Accredited Herd PAWLING, NEW YORK 











LOUIS MERRYMAN’S 


SEMI ANNUAL GUERNSEY SALE 
FRIDAY, MAY 18th 
Timonium, Md. 10:30 A. M. 


We have catalogued 82 animals. 43 cows in milk, 15 ured 
heifers, 22 open heifers, 2 aged bulls and 5 bull calves. 


For catalogue, write 
LOUIS MERRYMAN, COCKEYSVILLE, MD. 




















beginners, $150-$250 monthly; rail- 








HOMESPUN TOBAC 


Chewing 5 Ibs., 
» $2.50; 


| Firemen, Brakemen 


20 ibe.. i 50. roads every where (which position?) 
aw Th > Ib $1.25; lo ibs. $2.00: 20 Ibs., $3.50 a 
FARMER 3" UNION MAYFIELD, KY. Railway Association, Desk 16, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Atglen Pa 
BROWN LEG- 


TORMOHLEN’S EVERLAY 


HORNS rain holding world’s record ol 
best layer Day-old chicks, hatching egg 
reasonab SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium 
Pa 

BARRED PLYMOUTH COCKEREL rhom 
sol Stra direct -#U C88 yearly pel ( 
Free range tisfaction guaranteed At 3 
each IAS. SINSABAUGH, Pi Bush, N. ¥ 

BEST BREEDS Chickens, Duck Gees 
Turkey Stock and hatching eggs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed Catmlogue fret H \ 
SOUDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS—Select hatchi 
eggs, § itility stock x 0 l ertile eae 
repli l Writ for prices on da 1 chick 
7. I CON " K I bi N y 

BROTILE! We make a specialty o C.W. 
Leghotr Chick bred with the winter y ur 
raised circular ree OAK TIL POULTRY 
FARM, Route 2 B, Bath, N. ¥ 

REAL RED REDS, Single Comb, pure bred 
hatchi eggs reduced prepaid price, fifteer 
$1.50 fifty, $4 MEADOWBROOK FARM, 
Rout Lancaster Pa 

WHITE CHINESE GEESE Pu ee for 
hatching S250 dox rol old es All 
prize wi r uunrantee fe delivery lL, 
GOSS, Lockport, N. \ 

RHODE ISLAND REDS (both combs) 
mous Red, Cherry. strair Eggs $2 per 15 
delivered PRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusit 
Pa 

BABY CHICKS—UDarred Rocks, S. C suff 
Orpingt« and 8. ¢ White Leghorns African 
ind Toulouse Gex 1OHN WORLEY, Mercer, Pa 

ROSE LEGHORNS- Ivis 


COMBED BROWN 
9" layers 0 eggs, § ” postpaid Writs 
Want 2nd year H. LAMSON, Camero N.Y 


SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS, Great 


layers, Cockerels and Hens egg 15. $2 100, 

SS THOMAS EBERSOL, Carrollto 0 
PEARL GUINEAS Whit Wyandotte, 

Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs LAURA 


DECKER, Stanfordville N. ¥ 


$8 PER 100 BABY CHICK EGGS: §1 set 
ting Catalogus 2 leading varietic EM- 
PIRE HATCHERY, Seward, N. Y 

PEKIN DUCKS, $3.50 each: pen Jersey 
tlack Gi $25; hatching eggs, $ 0 15 
up A. MORITZ, Rahway, N. J 

HATCHING BOGGS From heavy-laying 8, ¢ 
Buff Leghor 2 per $10 per hu red 


& $2 
SILAS HUNT, Penn Yar N. Y 


PARDEE’S PERFECT PEKIN DUCKLINGS. 





Eggs, catalogue ROY PARDEE, Islip, N. Y 
TWO PENS WHITE WYANDOTTES 
LAURA DECKER, Stasfordville, N. Y 








BI£ES 








HONEY, finest qual'tty clover, 5 Ibs., $1.10; 


10 Ibs., $2; buckwheat $1 and $1.75; post- 
paid. M. BALLARD, Roxbury, N. ¥ \ 





Per dozen, 


SURPLUS CANNAS, DAHLIAS 
$1 Gladi per dozer 25 cents assorted 
tuber re 100 kinds. SHELLROAD GREEN- 


HOUSES, C¢ t Md 


CERTIFIED RURAL SEED POC- 


rATOES, avera 


RUSSET 


yield, 306 bushels per acre 

Writ for circulat HAROLD F HUBBS, 
Kirky N.Y 

MILLIONS OF CELERY, cabbage and cauli- 

flower plants for June delivery Booking orders 

now WELLS M. DODDS, North Rose, N. Y 








RAW FURS AND TRAPPERY 


US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and Horse 








LET 
hide for fur coats and robes Cow and 
St hice into Harness and Sole Leather 
Ca ym request We repair and remodel 
wor! I estimates furnished THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, 
N Y 


$5 monthly. SIL- 
Dracut, Mass 


SELLING SILVER FOXES. 
VERBAR ASSOCIATION, 1435, 








SWINE 


Not the coming hog, but the one 





pDUROCS 
that is her Fall Gilts—open or bred Two 
fall boar Spring pigs. D. H. TOWNSEND 
’” SONS, Interlaken, N. Y 

REGISTERED CHESTER-WHITE PIGS big 
pe from large litters Best blood lines Prices 
rease bl ) B. KIMMEY, East Greenbush, 
N. ¥ 

FOR SALE—Pure-bred Yorkshire pig S-10 
week vid A fine bunch from large imported 
toch LUCERNE FARM, SkKaneateles, N. Y 








HORSES 





Pure-bred Belgian horses, 


FOR SAI t-yr. 
bay n j-yr. roan mare, and mares in foal 
ound, good heavy stock Also team of bay 

0 t-yt If interested, write WM 





MARSHALI Aurora, N 











CATTLE 


Beautiful Holstein bull calf, ten 





FOR SALE 
weeks old, 9/10 white, straight and fine, large 
From long ne of heavy producers on both 
ide i I rand-dams that made average 
yf 10n5n t in year. Sire’s dam averaged 
1! ‘ ind carried calf 7 months of 
hat Satisfaction guaranteed. Price, $50 


registe r d and transferred Crated and shipped 
WOODSIDE STOCK FARM, Remsen, N. Y 





Bull calves, age two to five 
Vale-Veeman dams 


FOR SALE 


rood 








months, on Sadie 
Sired by Kir Mutual Korndyke Sth, whose 
two nearest ge 34 pounds butter for 


n day t year SOLON 


eve an for one 
W. RUSSELL, Y 


N 





“PURE-BRED A 
Herd clee by Federal 
5, Canton, N 


AYRSHIRE bull calves, $25 
test. HARRINGTON 








BROS., R 











HELP WANTED 


ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 





258 St. Louis, Mo.. immediately 
HOUSEKEEPER WANTED—On Farm, mid- 

dle aged, take full charge Widow with on 

child no objection Good reference DAVID 


CRON, Flatbrookville, N. J 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 








ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 

FERRET OUT THOSE RATS — We have 
white or brown, large or small, either sex; also 








bred females. List free. J. YOUNGER, New- 
ton Falls, Ohio. 

BEST | EXTENSION LADDERS made, 23 
cents per foot. .. FERRIS, 


Freight paid. A. I 
Interlaken, N. Y¥ 








for any amount. 


the information that will be 


a real farmer who is out for 100% 


ean keep abreast of the times. 


bargains— 
2 years 
| 3 years 
5 years 


It has probably been 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth 
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LOOK AT THE EXPIRATION DATE 
ON YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 


If your subscription has expired, you can show your appreciation of our courtesy in ¢ 
tinuing to send you the American Agriculturist, by favoring us with your renewal at 

There is no question as to your needing every coming issue of American Agriculturist, 
because some of the future numbers will contain facts that you would not willingly miss 
The worst kind of economy in the world is to save $1 by not subs¢ ribing 
or American Agriculturist and thereby losing $10 or $100 or even $1,000 by not having 
given in the next 
If you were a doctor, you would find the best medical journal indispensable. I! 
suceess and not merely a 
yourself and family to read every coming issue of the American Agriculturist so that you 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Fifty-two issues of American Agriculturist for only $1 is a bargain, but we offer you even 
still greater value for your money if you accept one of the following special long-term 


for American Agriculturist only $1.50 
for American Agriculturist only 2.00 
for American Agriculturist only 3.00 
merely an oversight if you are in arrears in your subscription. 
Before you forget it, mail your renewal for one of the above bargains and show your he 
is still with us in our fight for your success and happiness. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Ave., 
I appreciate your sending me American Agriculturist after my subscription ¢ 
Here is my check (or money-order) for renewal for... 


D samboene Cece eercceceesecececeweeesesleseserees 
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Hang On To Your Dollar! 


Recent Cases Handled by the Service Bureau 


on Chamber of Commerce of Mont- 
al, Canada, has notified the Service 
_ iu that several of the silverware 


companies which had attracted atten- 
tion through their spurious “premium” 
award have been prohibited from 
transacting their business through the 


mail. Just as this notice was received, 
a new firm cropped up, reported by one 


of our subscribers. It is undoubtedly 


a fake and our readers are Ww arned 
against tt. : 

Mrs. A. P. of New York received a 
postcar d last October from The Com- 
munity Sterling Company of Montreal, 
Canada, (note the use of a name re- 
sembling that of a reputable company 
in the silverware business). Mrs. P. 


was informed that she had won first 
prize in a puzzle contest and that if she 
would send a dollar she would receive 
a prize of seven pieces of tableware by 
She sent the money. Of 


return mail. 

course no “prize” ever arrived. Mrs. P. 
js out her money. The so-called com- 
pany doubtless eonsisted of a clever 
rascal who took a post-office box, col- 
lected his gains until complaints began 


to come in from victims who had not 
received the promised articles, and then 
vamoosed before postal and government 
authorities were informed of the trouble 
and got after him. 

Moral: Hang on to your dollar. If 
you get such an invitation to part from 
it, invest one cent in a postcard and re- 
quest the “company” to ship the prize 
C.0.D. You will have 99 cents left for 
something more worth buying than this 
sort of experience. 





MONEY IN FULL FOR EGGS 


Now that eggs are pouring into the 
city markets for the heavy spring trade, 
there are bound to be losses avoidable 
perhaps, but sometimes inevitable. How- 
ever, it does not console the shipper 
who invested money and time in his 
poultry to know that his crate was the 
only one of a carload to be smashed. 
What he wants then is his money back, 
and that as soon as may be. 








FAIRYDALE GUERNSEYS 


May Rose King, Golden Secret 
Itchen Daisy Ill 
appear frequently in pedigrees of 
our Guernseys. 

Young bulls from cows with good 
Advanced Register records for sale 
at reasonable prices. Write for 
sales list. Visitors always welcome. 
Accredited herd. 

FAIRYDALE FARM 


PAWLING, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 


DOWN A] 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 














NEW SUT TTERFLY © berets tecd a 
guaran * 
lifetime against defects in material 
abip. Made also in four larger sizes up to 
8 sbown bere; sold on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


@nd on a plan whereby they earn their cost 

more by what they save. Postal Free 

talow —. Buy from the manu: | 
eave mo 


_ AABAUGH- DOVER SO. 2172 Ms Marsban Bi Ctenge 


Extra Good Proposition for Men 


to sell Roofing Cement, Paint, Asphalt 
oofing, Oils, Tires and Molasses to 
consumers; Liberal Commission. This 
is an opportunity to connect with a repu- 
table proposition. 


R.D. COOPER, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
PLANT AN EVERLASTING VEGETABLE FARM 


aa the largest stock of Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horse Rad- 
oo ts ir-year Grape Vines in New Jersey. Stock now 
uced. Send for bargain prices and 32 page catalogue. 


WARREN SHINN, "sot 28cars" WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


“EARLY AND LATE FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
as $1.00; 500, $1.25 ; 1000, $2.25 postpaid, Expressed $1.50. 
tet Potato and Tomato, standard varieties, treated 
€ainst disease and rot; May, June delivery. Prices free. 
Quality, satisfaction guaranteed. 
MAPLE GROVE FARMS, FRANKLIN, VA. 


BIN DER TWINE 


and y irm Bureaus get our low prices. Farmer 
T ents wanted. Sample free. 
eo. BURT & SONS, Box 70, MELROSE, OHIO 




















The Service Bureau therefore, is 
constantly pressing the claims of sub- 
scribers to whom express companies owe 
money for lost or broken shipments. 
With the unusually heavy traffic on 
the roads now, it is not always easy to 
rush an adjustment case through, but 
we have managed recently to speed up 
several which threatened to drag along 
some time. 

One represented the loss of two cases 
of eggs, sent from a Pennsylvania farm 
to a New York City merchant. They 
disappeared en route. A claim for each 
case was filed. First, came a check for 
$17.38 to pay for one; then, a few days 
later, the same amount for the other. 
The subscriber received $34.76 in all, 
with the loss of only a short space of 
time. Needless to say Mr. J., the pro- 
prietor of the farm, was delighted to 
get his money in full. 


“DOING A WONDERFUL WORK” 


“TI thank you for your kindness and 
appreciate the wonderful work you are 
doing for your subscribers.” Mr. 
Petrishin of Pennsylvania wrote this 
after he received a check collected by 
the Service Bureau. He said he had 
been trying to get the money from a 
mid-Western mail-order house for al- 
most a year, and finally, in despair, 
turned it over to the Service Bureau 
to collect if they could. 

Only five days after our letter went 
to the office of the company the check 
came back to Mr. Petrishin. The com- 
pany wrote that the amount had been 
credited to the account of someone else 
and that they were very glad to make 
the adjustment at our request. 


“$250 RECEIVED” 


“T received the check of $250,” wrote 
Mr. L. A. F. of New York, “and would 
be only too glad to pay you for your 
trouble. You can count on me as a 
steady subscriber in the future for the 
good old American Agriculturist.” 

Mr. F. had agreed to sell a new type 
of motor car in his locaKty. He paid 
$250 as a deposit, on the understanding 
that it was to be returned within a year 
if he resigned. Cnly a few months 
later, Mr. F’s other business interests 
made it necessary for him to resign and 
he asked for a return of his deposit. 

The firm at first ignored his letter, 
then made the excuse that the president 
was away. At this point, he placed the 
matter in the hands of the Service 
Bureau, which took up the matter di- 
rectly with the New York headquarters 
of the firm. 

Result, a check for the full amount, 
received and acknowledged within a 
week. Mr. F. expressed his deep ap- 
preciation in the letter from which we 
have quoted. 


KNITTING COMPANY SETTLES 


The check was for $4.01 and it repre- 
sented an effort of as many months to 
collect it. Mrs. M. F. of New York had 
sent baby sacques to a knitted wear 
company, but repeated letters brought 
no returns. 

Then, the Service Bureau took the 
matter up and found that a complete 
reorganization was going on in the 
company, against which several other 
claims were pending. It seemed for a 
while as though all trace of the dif- 
ferent cases had been lost, but a little 
patience and persistence finally won 
out. Mrs. F. received her check and 
the other cases are well on the way to 
being settled. 


THE RAILROAD MADE GOOD 


A check for $12 in full settlement 
for a shipment of pears was received 
by Mr. Albert Ink of Pennsylvania, 
after the Service Bureau took the mat- 
ter in hand. The shipment was dam- 
aged by the railroad, but upon our 
bringing the matter to the attention 
of the proper authorities, they were 
very glad to make this settlement, 
which Mr. Ink considered a perfectly 
fair one. 
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Box AA 49 





This grade Guernsey produced butterfat at a feed cost per pound of butterfat of only 


is the frequent record found in the annual reports of cow 
testing associations for both individuals and whole herds 
of PUREBRED and GRADE GUERNSEYS. 

If you want easily handled, long lived, economical pro- 
ducers whose product commands the top price it will 


pay you to GET GUERNSEYS. 
INQUIRE ABOUT THE BREED OF 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


16.3 cents, 


Peterboro, N. H. 

















HARBOR HILL GUERNSEYS 


Young Bulls out of A. R. Dams 
FOR SALE 





Inspection Invited 











Farm 23 miles from New York City 


C. H. HECKLER, Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. 























A SON of the Champion 
Butter fat pro- 

ducer N. Y. S. 1922 

FOR SALE 

Lucy Munroe, 849 Ibs. fat. 
Sire’s dam one of the best Ne 
Plus Ultra daughters, 16,004 lbs. 

milk, 737 lbs. fat. 


Other stock for sale, both sexes. 
LEWIS A. TOAN, PERRY; N. Y. 





FRITZLYN GUERNSEYS 


Golden Secret King of the May 
Ne Plus Ultra Stars and Stripes 


If you are looking for a future 
sire bred along the above lines, 
from an accredited herd, we yould 
like to submit pedigrees, with. rull 
particulars. 


FRITZLYN FARMS, PIPERSVILLE, PA. 

















FOR SALE 
GUERNSEYS———HOLSTEINS 


Otsego Co. has 820 herds of cattle 
tuberculin tested and under Federal 
supervision, from which we purchase 
our supply. 

We endeavor to have on hand 50 head 
of Ligh-grade, high-producing cattle. 


Hindsdale Farm, Springfield Center, N.Y. 





Three young pure-bred 
FOR SALE Guernsey cows due to 
freshen within 70 days. 
Langwater breeding and bred to a May 
Rose bull of excellent breeding. Good 


producers and priced right. 
For particulars apply 


Est. LESLIE WEAVER, RHINEBECK, N. Y. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


Chester and Yorkshire cross, Berkshire and 
Yorkshire cross, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 
8 to 9 weeks old, $7.50 each. 

Pure-Bred Yorkshires, 6 to 8 weeks old, 
$8.00 each. All pigs bred from Big Type 
stock ; each feeders; fast growers and O. K. in 
every way. Shipped C.0O. D. on approval. 


K. H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 














LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Well-grown for their age and vigor- 
ous, Ready for immediate service. 
Priced at farmers’ prices. 


100 fz &.2 100 


Yorkshire and Chester White Crossed and 
Chester and Berkshire Crossed; all large 
growthy pigs bred from the best of stock that 
money can buy. Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6 
each ; 8 to9 weeks old, $6.50 each ; on approval 
c,.0O. D. any part of the above lot. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. 
CHESTER WHITES and O. I. C. Big 


Gene yion ble cediinen. Pigs, 
$10 each, prepaid. F. RIFFIE, Newville, Pa. 

















z Type Grand 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 


° ° The coming bog. Write 
Registered Chinas for prices. Spring pigs 


shipped C.O.D. guaranteed. Brookside Farm, Middletown, Virginia. 


REGISTERED 0. |. 














~ CH£STER WHITE PIGS. 
P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE NW. ¥. 
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The Valley of the Giants—sy Peter B. kyne 


sé ELL Rondeau,” 


quite recovered. 


Bryce hailed the woods-boss cheerfully, “I 
No hard feelings, I trust.” 


see have 


you 


“By gar, she don’ pay for have hard feelings wiz you, M’sieur,” Rondeau ans- 


wered bluntly. 
more.” 


“Yes, by gar, an’ she don’ pay for cut other people’s trees, M’sieur,’ 


mimicked him. “I shouldn't wonder if 
hide.” 

“T t’enk so, M’sieur.” 
month I am no good all ze tam. 
ashame’ for dose Black Minorca 
rifle. 


Cochon! 


“You appear to have a certain code, after all,” Bryce laughed. 
in your way, you tremendous scoundrel!’ 


“We have one fine fight, but” 


He approached Bryce 
We don’ fight 
Always eet is z¢ 
W’en I fight, I fight wiz what /e bon Dieu give me.” 


he shrugged—“I don’ want some 


’ Bryce 
took the value of that tree out of your 
“For one 
And I feel 


and now ze 


and lowered his voice. 
some more, M’sieur. 
knife or ze club 


“You're sporty 


“Mebbeso,” Rondeau suggested hopefuly, “M’sieur likes me for woods-boss?” 
“Why what's the matter with Pennington?” 


The color mounted slowly to the woods bully’® swarthy cheek 
Summnair, he’s tell me pretty soon be boss an’ stop all thees fight. 
country—lI 
He paused, looking rather wistfully at 


bye Jules Rondeau. Thees 


dose beeg trees.” 


like 


“ Mademoiselle 
An’ then good- 
feel sad, M’sieur, to leave 

Bryce. “I am fine woods- 


him. I 


boss for somebody,” he suggested hopefully. 


“You think Miss Summer dislikes 
you then, Rondeau?” 
“T don’ theenk. I know.” He sighed 


good luck now,” he 
murmured bitterly. “Everybody, she 
hate Jules Rondeau. Colonel—she hate 
because I don’ keel M’sieur Cardigan; 
Madamoiselle, he hate because I try 
to keel M’sieur Cardigan; M’sieur Sex- 
ton, she hate because I tell her thees 
mornin’ she is one fool for fight 
M’sieur Cardigan.” 


“IT am out of zee 


Again he sighed. “Dose beeg trees! 
In zee woods, M’sieur, I feel—here!” 
And he laid his great calloused, hairy 
hand over his heart. 

“That infernal gorilla of a man is a 
poet,” Buck Ogilvy declared. “T’'d 
think twice before I let him get out of 
the country, Bryce.” 

“*Whose salt he eats, his song he 
sings,’”’ quoth Bryce. “I forgive you, 
Rondeau, and when I need a wodds- 
boss like you, I'll send for you.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 

T eleven o'clock Saturday night 

the deputy United States marshal 
arrived in Sequoia. Upon the advice 
of Buck Ogilvy, however, he made no 
attempt to service that night. At eight 
o'clock Sunday morning, however, 
Bryce Cardigan drove him down to the 
crossing. Buck Ogilvy was already 
there with his men, superintending the 
erection of a huge derrick close to the 
heap of obstructions on the crossing. 
Sexton was watching him uneasily, and 
flushed as Ogilvy pointed him out to 
the marshal. 

“There’s your meat, Marshal,’ he 
announced. The marshal approached 
and extended toward Sexton a copy of 


the restraining order. The latter 
struck it aside whereupon the deputy 
marshal tapped him on the shoulder 


with it. “Tag! You’re out of the game, 
my friend,” he said pleasantly. 


As the document fluttered to Sex- 
ton’s feet, the latter turned to Jules 
Rondeau. 


“I can no longer take charge 
here, Rondeau,” he englained. “T am 
forbidden to interfere.” 

“Jules Rondeau can do ze job,” the 
woods-boss replied easily. “Ze law, she 
have not restrain’ me.” 

The deputy marshal handed Ron- 
deau a paper, at the same time show 
ing his badge. “You're out, too, my 
friend,” he laughed. “Don’t be foolish 
and try to buck the law. I have one of 
these little restraining orders for every 
able-bodied man in the Laguna Grande 
Lumber Company’s employ.” 

A gleam of pleasure, not unmixed 
with triumph, lighted the dark eyes of 
the French-Canadian. “I tol’ M’sieur 
Sexton she cannot fight M’sieur Cardi- 
gan and win,” he said simply. 

“Shut up,” Sexton roared. Rondeau 
shrugged contemptuously, turned, and 
with a sweep of his great arm indi- 
cated to his men that they were to go; 
then, without a backward glance, the 
woods-boss strode away in the direc- 
tion of the Laguna Grande mill. Ar- 
rived at the mill-office, he entered, took 
down the telephone, and called up Shir- 
ley Sumner. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “Jules Ron- 
deau speaks to you. I have for you ze 
good news. Bryce Cardigan, she puts 
in the crossing to-day. One man of the 
law she comes from San Francisco 
with papers, and M’sieur Sexton say 
to me: ‘Rondeau, we are whip.’ Dees- 
mess your men. So I have deesmess 





doze men, and now I deesmess myself. 
Mebbeso bimeby I go to work for 
M’sieur Cardigan. For Mademoiselle 
I have no weesh to make trouble to fire 
me. I queet. I will not fight dose 
dirty fight some more. Au revoir, mad- 
‘ moiselle. I vo ” 

And without further ado he hung up. 

“What’s this,” Sexton demanded. 


“You’re going to quit? Nonsense, Ron- 


deau!” 

“IT will have my time, M’sieur,” said 
Jules Rondeau. “I go to work for a 
man. Mebbeso I am not woods-boss 
for heem, but—I work.” 

“Then you'll wait till pay-day for it, 
Rondeau. You know our rules.” 

Jules advanced until he towered over 
the manager. “I tol’ M’sieur I would 


And he did. He proceeded to direct 
operations like the born leader of men 
that he was. With his late employer’s 
gear he fastened to the old castings 
and the boiler, lifted them with the 
derrick on the wrecking-car, and 
swung them up and around onto the 
flat-cars. By the middle of the after- 
noon the crossing was clear. Then the 
Cardigan crew fell upon it while Jules 
Rondeau ran the train back to the 
Laguna Grande yards, dismissed his 
crew, returned to the mill-office, and 
released the manager. 


“You'll pay through the nose for 
this, you scoundrel,” Sexton whim- 
pered. 

Rondeau _ replied imperturbably, “who 


is witness Jules Rondeau tie you up? 
Somebody see you, no? I guess you 


don’ feex me. Sacré! I guess you 
don’ try.” 
CHAPTER XXXII 
LONEL PENNINGTON’S § dis- 


covery at San Francisco. that 
Bryce Cardigan had stolen his thunder 
was the hardest blow Seth Pennington 
had received throughout thirty-odd 
years. 

On Tuesday he returned to Sequoia. 
Sexton related to him in detail the 
events which had transpired since his 
departure, but elicited nothing more 
than a noncommittal grunt. 

“There is one more matter, sir,” Sex- 
ton continued apologetically. ‘Miss 
Sumner yesterday instructed me to no- 
tify the directors of the Laguna 
Grande Company of a special meeting 





wrote “The Brown Mouse” 


to obtain for its readers. 


will be given through these pages. 


And what is a Brown Mouse? 





ANNOUNCING OUR NEXT SERIAL: THE BROWN MOUSE 


HEN Herbert Quick, from the depths of his experience with rural 
problems and his admiration for the people who are solving them, 
he laid the scene of his story in a typical 
American rural community and drew upon life for his characters. 

The result is a story which every farm paper in the country has wanted 
American Agriculturist is therefore extremely 
happy to announce that the first serial release of this now famous story 


The story will be illustrated by photographs from the moving picture 
made under the supervision of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Read the story and see! 








have my time,” he repeated once more. 
“Is M’sieur deaf in zee ears?” He 
raised his right hand, much as a bear 
raises its paw. 

Without further protest Sexton 
opened the safe, counted out the wages 
due, and took Rondeau’s receipt. 

“Thank you,’ M’sieur,” the woods- 
boss growled as he swept the coin into 
his pocket. “Now I work for M’sieur 
Cardigan; so, M’sieur, will have zee 
switch-engine weeth flat-cars and 
wrecking-car. Doze trash on crossing 
—M’sieur Cardigan does not like, and 
by gar, I take heem away. I am Jules 
Rondeau, and I work for M’sieur Car- 
digan. La la, M’sieur!” The great 
hand closed over Sexton’s collar. “Not 
zee pistol—no, not for Jules Rondeau.” 


S easily as a woman dresses a baby, 

he gagged Sexton, laid him gently 

on the floor and departed) locking the 
door behind him and taking the key. 

In the round-house he found the 
switch-engine crew waiting for steam 
in the boiler. The withdrawal of both 
locomotives had caused a glut of logs 
at the Laguna Grande landings, and 
Sexton was catching up by sending the 
switch-engine crew out for one train- 
load, even though it was Sunday. The 
crew had been used to receiving orders 
from Rondeau; hence at his command 
they ran the switch-engine out of the 
roundhouse, coupled up the two flat- 
cars and the wrecking-car, and backed 
down to the crossing. Upon arrival, 


Jules Rondeau leaned out of the cab 
window and hailed Bryce. “M’sieur,” 
he said, “do not bozzer to make zee 
derrick. I have here all you need; 


pretty soon we lift him off zee cross- 
ing, eh, \’sieur Cardigan?” 

Bryce stepped over to the switch- 
engine and looked up at his late enemy. 
“By whose orders is this train here?” 
he queried. 

“Mine,” Rondeau answered. “M’sieur 
Sexton I have tie like one leetle pig 
and lock her in her office. I work now 
for M’sieur.” 


of the board, to be held here at two this 
afternoon. In view of the impossi- 
bility of communicating with you, 
conformed to her wishes.” 

“What the devil do you mean, Sex- 
ton, by conforming to her wishes? Miss 
Sumner is not a director of this com- 
pany.” Pennington’s voice was harsh 
and trembled with apprehension. 

He rose and commenced pacing up 
and down his office. “You fool!” he 
snarled. “Get out of here and leave 
me alone.” 

Sexton departed promptly. It lacked 
five minutes of two. He passed Shir- 
ley Sumner in the general office. 

“Shirley,” Pennington began in a 
hoarse voice as she entered his office, 
“what is the meaning of this?” 

“Be seated, Uncle Seth,” the girl 
answered quietly. “If you will only be 
quiet and reasonable, perhaps we can 
dispense with this directors’ meeting 
which appears to frighten you so.” 

He sat down promptly, a look of 
relief on his face. 

“I scarcely know how to begin, Uncle 
Seth,” Shirley commenced sadly. “It 
hurts me terribly to be forced to hurt 
you, but there doesn’t appear to be any 
other way out of it. I cannot trust 
you to manage my financial affairs in 
the future—this for a number of rea- 
sons, the principal one being——” 

“Young Cardigap,” he interrupted 
in a low voice. 

“I suppose so,” she answered, “al- 
though I did think until very recently 
that it was those sixteen townships of 
red cedar in British Columbia in which 
you induced me to invest four hundred 
thousand dollars. You will remember 
that you purchased that timber for me 


from the Caribou Timber Company, 
Limited. You said it was an unparal- 
leled investment. Quite recently I 


learned—no matter how—that you 
were the principal owner of the Cari- 
bou Timber Company, Limited! Smart 
as you are, somebody swindled you with 
that red cedar.” 

She gazed upon him steadily; pres- 











ently his glance sought the carpet, 
Shirley continued: 

“You had erected a huge sawmill and 
built and equipped a logging-road be 
fore you discovered you had _ been 
swindled. So you decided to unload 
your white elephant on somebody else 
I was the readiest victim.” : 

“I had my back to the wall,” he quay. 
ered. “I was desperate. You had the 
money—more money than you knew 
what to do with—and with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of those cedar lands 
I knew I could make an investment ia 
California redwood and make big 
money for both of us.” 

“You might have borrowed the money 
from me. You know I have never hesj. 
tated to join in your enterprises.” 

“This was too big a deal for you, 
Shirley, I had a vision. I could see jp. 
calculable riches in this redwood em- 
pire. I dreamed of the control of Cali- 
fornia redwood; and if you will stand 
by me, Shirley, I shall yet make my 
dream come true—and half of it shall 
be yours. It has always been my inten. 
tion to buy back from you secretly and 
at a nice profit to you that Caribou red 
cedar, and with the acquisition of the 
Cardigan properties I would have been 
in position to do so. Why, that Cardi- 
gan tract in the San Hedrin which we 
will buy in within a year for half a 
million is worth five*millions at least.” 

She silenced him with a disdainful 
gesture. “You shall not smash the 
Cardigans,” she declared firmly. 

“T shall ” he began, but he paused 
abruptly. 

“You are devoid of mercy, of a sense 
of sportsmanship. Now, then, Uncle 
Seth, listen to me: You have twenty- 
four hours in which to make up your 
mind whether to accept my ultimatum 
or refuse it. If you refuse, I shall 
prosecute you for fraud and a betrayal 
of trust as my father’s executor on 
that red-cedar timber deal.” 





E brightened a trifle. “I’m afraid 

that would be a long, hard row te 
hoe, my dear, and of course, I shall 
have to defend myself.” 

“In addition,” the girl went on quiet- 
ly, “the county grand jury shall be 
furnished with a stenographic report of 
your conversation with Mayor Pound- 
stone. That will not be a long, hard 
row to hoe, Uncle Seth, for in addition 
to the stenographer, I have another 
very reliable witness, Judge Moore. 
Your casual disposal of my sedan will 
be hard to explain in view of the fact 
that Bryce Cardigan managed to 
frighten Mr. Poundstone into return- 
ing the sedan while you were away. 
And if that is not sufficient for my pur- 
poses, I have the sworn confession 0 
the Black Minorca that you gave him 
five hundred dollars to kill Bryce 
Cardigan. Your woods-boss, Rondeau, 
will also swear that you approached 
him with a proposition to do away with 
Bryce Cardigan. I think, therefore, 
that you will not disagree with me 
when I suggest that it would be better 
for you to leave this country.” 

His face had gone gray and hag- 
gard. “I can’t,” he murmured, “I cant 
leave this great business now. With- 
out my hand at the helm, things will 
go to smash.” 

“T’ll risk that.” 

The Colonel raised his glance. She 
met it with firmness, and the thought 
came to him: “She is a Pennington. 
Hope died out in his heart. He began 
pleading in maudlin fashion, but the 
girl was obdurate. 

“I am showing you more mercy than 
you deserve—you to whom mercy Was, 
ever a sign of weakness. There sf 
gulf between us, Uncle Seth—a gull 
which, because of my recent discov 
eries, has widened until it can 0 
longer be bridged.” 

He wrung his hands in despera 
with hypocritical endearments he 
strove to take her hand, but she bp 
away from him. “Don’t touch me, § : 
cried sharply and with a break in he 
voice. “You planned to kill Bryce Cat 
digan! And for that I shall never for- 
give you.” : ‘ 

She fled from the office, leaving him 
cringing on the floor. “There wil 
no directors’ meeting, Mr. Sexton, § 
informed the manager as she Pa 

(Continued on page 407) 
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How To Make A “Reflex” Radio Set 


A Set That Is Well Suited To The Fan Who Likes To Experiment 


HEN an impulse from a radio 

broadcasting station lands at the 
receiving aerial, it sets up currents 
yibrating in it at a frequency far above 
that to which the human ear will re- 
spond. For instance, a wave length of 
300 meters means a frequency of one 
million per second, and since the upper 
limit of human audibility is about 15,- 
900 vibrations per second, such a fre- 
quency can not be heard at all. 

It is the function of the crystal de- 
tector or tube detector to so group the 
oscillations, that they are reduced to a 
frequency within audibility, or where 
the incoming wave carries voice varia- 
tions as well, to bring these into the 
phones for understandable reproduction. 

Where the impulses are weak, and 
fail to affect the tube or crystal de- 





Parts for Reflex Circuit 


Vario-coupler. 

23 plate variable condenser. 

Audio transformer. 

Radio transformer. 

Crystal detector. 

Tube socket. 

Amplifying tube. 

“A” battery for tube. 

45 volt “B” battery. 

300 ohm potentiometer. 

Rheostat for tube (5 to 6 ohms for 
WD-11, UV 201, UV 201 A, 30 
ohms for UV 199). 

3-.001 fixed condensers. 

2-Switch knobs and points for 
coupler. 











tector, it is utterly impossible, to add 
any form of audio frequency amplifier 
such as the “two stage” type recently 
described, in order to magnify the 
sounds. What, then, can we utilize to 
increase the strength of the incoming 
radio frequency impulses so that they 
may affect our detector? 

There is a type of amplification 
known as “radio frequency amplifica- 
tion” which precedes the crystal or 
tube detector in order of sequency, and 
whose function it is to bring up the 
strength of very feeble impulses to a 
point where the detector is enabled to 
operate. The amplification takes place 
through one or more circuits and tubes 
which are not tuned sharply, but merely 
approximately, so that the circuit will 
respond over a fairly wide range of 
wave lengths without adjustment of the 
radio frequency amplifier itself. It is 
of course essential that the antenna and 
secondary circuits be tuned in the usual 
manner, by means of a vario-coupler, 
or honeycomb coils, or by any other 
means decided upon. 

It is an abrupt step for the radio fan 
who has become acquainted with tube 
detection and audio frequency ampli- 
fiers, to add two or three stages of 
radio frequency to his set. “R. F.”, as 
it is popularly termed, is a_ ticklish 
proposition to handle, and therefore it 
is advisable for anyone interested in 
learning about it to attempt some sure 
and certain variety of this interesting 
method of increasing the distance over 
which broadcasting may be received be- 
fore starting off with the regular “R. 
F.” hook-ups. 

Perhaps the easiest scheme is that 
Presented in the Reflex circuit. Not 
only has this advantages as far as in- 
creased distance and greater strength 
of signals are concerned, but it is also 
economical since one tube may be em- 
Ployed to do the work of two nearly as 
effectively. In the accompanying plan 
lagram is given the single tube reflex 
circuit as it is to-day adaptable for 
broadcast work. There is no question 
that it is superior in most respects to 
the average single to be regenerative 
receiver both for distance and for vol- 
ume. And not only that, but the ‘in- 
sertion of the crystal as the detecting 
medium adds wonderfully to the tonal 
quality of the music and speech. 

It will be noted that the tuning 
of the antenna circuit is accomplished 
i the usual manner by the primary 
Winding of the vario-coupler with its 
two sets of switch points. The second- 
ary winding is.tuned by a variable 
condenser of about, 23 plates (.0005 
mfds.). Through the fixed condenser 
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in the grid circuit the “R. F.” impulses 
are impressed upon the grid of the tube 
and thence amplified at radio fre- 
quency. It is essential that the tube be 
of the amplifier type for such work, 
and the most suitable tubes at present 
available are the UV 199, the UV 201 
and the UV 201 A. The WD-11 is 
fairly satisfactory but has more tend- 
ency than the others to do some of the 
detecting work. 

Now comes the “trick” of the reflex. 
From the plate, the amplified radio 
frequency impulses pass through the 
primary of the radio frequency trans- 
former. This little instrument is some- 
thing like a vario-coupler, consisting 
of two windings placed upon a very 
finely laminated core of iron. It is the 
function of the core to “broaden” the 
tuning of the transformer or coupling 
device so that it is not necessary to 
adjust the wave length of it between 
the limits used by broadcasting sta- 
tions. These are usually between 250 
and 550 meters. 

The by-pass condenser across the 
phones is needed to “pass by” the “R. 
F.” oscillations along through the “B” 
battery and filament. As in the case of 
a vario-coupler, the current in the 
primary of the “R. F.” transformer 
sets up a current in the secondary. 
Remember—this is still at radio fre- 
quency. Here is where the crystal 
comes into play. It is the detector, and 
it does its work very efficiently and 
clearly, too. 

By the time the current reaches the 
primary winding of the audio fre- 
quency transformer, with whose opera- 
tion most of us are familiar, the cur- 
rent has been “rectified” or brought 
within the range of human hearing. 
Again it is amplified, this time at an 
audible frequency, and the impulses 
once more strike the grid. Now the 
tube operates as an audio amplifier, and 
the results are most pleasing. Loud, 
and clear, far exceeding those obtain- 
able with the ordinary one tube re- 
ceiver. 

How about the potentiometer? This 
is inserted for the purpose of applying 


should be avoided if possible and the 
plan layout followed as much as pos- 
sible. If it be found that the circuit 
functions fairly well with the cat 
whisker off the crystal, the leads from 
the secondary of the radio frequency 
transformer should be switched around 
to find the proper direction for current 
in that winding. The “A” battery is 
connected as indicated, and about 45 
volts of “B” battery used with the tube. 
It should be pointed out, in closing, 
that an additional stage of audio fre- 
quency amplification, with which the 
same tube, “A” and “B” batteries may 
be used, will give results sufficient for 
the operation of the loud speaker ordi- 
narily reserved for use with a three 
tube outfit. 


The Valley of the Giants 


(Continued from page 406) 


through the general office. “It is post- 


poned.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


HAT trying interview had wrenched 

Shirley’s soul to a degree that left 
her faint and weak. She at once set 
out on a long drive, in the hope that 
before she turned homeward again she 
might regain something of her custom- 
ary composure, 

Presently the paved street gave way 
to a dirt road and terminated abruptly 
at the boundaries of a field that sloped 
gently upward—a field studded with 
huge black stumps showing dismally 
through coronets of young redwoods. 
From the fringe of the thicket the 
terminus of an old skid-road showed 
and a_ signboard, freshly painted, 
pointed the way to the Valley of the 
Giants. 

Parking her car by the side of the 
road, she alighted and proceeded up 
the old skid, now newly planked. On 
over the gentle divide she went and 
down toward the amphitheatre where 
the primeval giants grew. And as she 
approached it, the sound that is silence 
in the redwoods—the thunderous dia- 
pason of the centuries—wove its spell 
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Here is the layout of the Reflex Set, which is well adapted 
for distance work. 


a little voltage to the grid of the tube 
through the coupler winding. It is 
thus that the tube can be made to 
“oscillate” and produce almost as great 
an effect as that noted when a regener- 
ative receiver is brought nearly to the 
point of oscillation. Thus it can be 
truly said that the reflex circuit not 
only amplifies, doubly, and detects, but 
also permits regeneration. And all 
with one tube. 

One should be careful in purchasing 
apparatus for the circuit to select only 
the very best. A fairly good gauge of 
quality is the price, and the total cost 
of the outfit, not including phones, bat- 
teries and tubes, is approximately $15. 
Including everything required from 
aerial to ground, the cost runs up to 
about $35 or $40. 

In wiring the set, the parts should 
be placed in such a manner that con- 
nections are short. Parallel wiring 


upon her; quickly, imperceptibly there 
faded from her mind the memory of 
that grovelling Thing she had left be- 


hind in the mill-office, and in its place 
there came a subtle peace. 

A cluster of wild orchids pendent 
from the great fungus-covered roots of 
a giant challenged her attention. She 
gathered them. Farther on, in a spot 
where a shaft of sunlight fell, she 
plucked an armful of golden California 
poppies and flaming rhododendron, and 
with her delicate burden she came at 
length to the clearing where the halo 
of sunlight fell upon the grave of 
Bryce Cardigan’s mother. There were 
red roses on it, and these she rear- 
ranged to make room for her own 
offering. 

“Poor dear!” she murmured audibly. 
“God didn’t spare you for much happi- 
ness, did He?” 

(Continued next weel) 








Metal St : . 
- 4, panes Sales Rok: 
. Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 


at -Bottom Factory . Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
20 yenpe’ service Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and 















. Send postal for 
Book, showing styles. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
512-562 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Samples & 
Roofing, Book 
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— satisfa ction or 
Sold on money refunded. 
its Merits $1 P, sufhcient 
SEN D TODAY RN) for ordinary cases 
AGENTS xy’ Postpaid on receipt of price. A 
WANTED— Writefordescriptive booklet — 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave,, Pittsburg, Pa 








Write forthisamaz- 
Jing book NOW! A 
do! + Learn how you can 


the most vicious 
Eee iuseennatinta rat 
a or: 

Brats of brosbiny ‘nod ranten Borges 
system 8 ranteed to bre 4 
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& wriopeelryi erate ct a — 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 165 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














ABSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 
scribe your case for special instruc- 


tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman 8t., Springfield, Mass 

















THE BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS 


Send a dollar for 30 bulbs (will 
bloom this summer), including 
pink, white, scarlet, yellow, crim- 
son, orange, rare purple, etc., with 
easy planting directions, postpaid. 
Send for free illustrated catalog of over 

one hundred magnificent varieties. 


HOWARD M..GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist 
Box 351, New Lebanon, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY—DEWBERRY The Big Money Crops 
Grape Vines, Privet Hedge and other Plants that Please, 
Asparagus Seed, WASHINGTON, and standard varieties; 
Cantaloupe, Tomato and other Seed that Yields. 
SPECIAL: Asparagus Crates, and waterproof linings. Catalog Free. 
Vv. R. ALLEN, 7 Lane Road, SEAFORD, DEL. 
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Sait PAPER 


at Factory Prices 


FINEST QUALITY 
LARGE DOUBLE ROLLS 
VERY LATEST PATTERNS 


Factory Representatives, as we are, 


enable us to give you the best Wall 
Paper, and lowest prices obtainable, 
thus eliminating many in-between 
profits and giving them to you 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE 


A large catalogue of the latest pat- 
terns, showing borders actual size 
Don't buy without seeing this book; 
it will save you money. Full in- 
structions for measuring, hanging, 
etc The quality of Goods and 

our Prices will convince you that 

we canand will save you money 


APost Card brings our Free Sample Book 
SMORTON WALL PAPER CO. 


Dept. A, UTICA, N. Y. 












On tria!. Easy running, easilycleaned., | 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
= LY PAYEENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether } 
dairy is = e or write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Bex 7052 een ¥. 








ntroduc nan new style Hosiery. 
sold 85.29 worth of Mac-O-Chee 
hosiery the first nine hours although 
this is my first experience sales 
man, writes Mr. Fox of Illinoi En 
closed fiud orders for thie amount—1 
know I can easily make $50.00 to $60.0 
per week selling Mac-O-Chee hosiery." 
signed W. D. Fox 
Original letter on filein this Office.) 
If you are not making as much send at 
details of 
No experience needed—We teach you—Samples fur- 
nished.* All grades, colora, including silks. 


Mac-0-Chee Mills Co., Desk 2945 Cincinnati, 0. 


















onee for full 
ur plan. Wecan use 1000 more sales agents. 











Handsome 


GIVEN #f Guaranteed Time 
, Wo Given for sel 
30 cards of Dress Snap 
teners at lfc per card Easily 
Sold EARN BIG MONEY 
OR PREMIUMS Order your 
cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
We trust you till goods are sold 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
19Z Lancaster, Pa, 





Box 


D for 30 days trial on approval. ‘ 3 









Choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
of famous Ranger Bicycles. » Express 


repaid, at Factory Prices 
eee ier. Re 
and oe easily 
save the amall monthly paymenta. 
= 





——.. — 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum, 25c. ¢' es 
free of Cuticura Laboratories. “Dept. v, a 











rt Corner Your Pictures-aibum 









re on gale at 
Ibam counters, 
lot Re PS : Fen A 
Buys and 


ZOO Dept sran ae 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause = yy It_tells how I 
cured myself after stammeri 74 2 8B. N. Bogue, 
5108 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Hi St. 7” "indianapetie. 


~ PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff —Stops a Falling 
Restores Color a 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at druggists 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N.Y 


























‘Clothes For the Summer 











Whether You Buy or Sell, 


OMETHING new is the apron frock, 

No. 1751, which slips over the head 
and ties about the waist, giving a neat 
effect but still being 
work in. The design may 
in gingham, voile, 
batiste or lawn, 
with embroidery 
on the pockets. 

Pattern 
1751 cuts in sizes 
14 and 16 years, 
36, 38, and 40 
inches bust meas- 
ure. For size 36, 
4 yards of 40-inch 
material with % 
yards of 36 inch 
contrasting 1S re- 
quired. Price, 12c. 
Transfer pattern | 
626 (in blue only) 
12c. extra. 


comfortable to 
be made 


up 


No. 


A soft frock like 
this of voile, ba- 
tiste or fancy lawn 
is certain to find‘ 
a place in every 
woman’s_ selection 
of Summer frocks. 





The waist just 

blouses the tiniest 
bit, for becomingness, and the sash 
ties in a perky bow to the side, for 
style. No. 1724 comes in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, and 40 
" ) inches bust meas- 
pany ure and for the 


size 3% 


36-inch 


Ak 36-inch 
yards of 
material with 1 
, yard of 36 inch 
1/ fh}. e\ contrasting ma- 
f | \-, terial is required. 
rn i! “_- And most import- 
i 


\ ant of all—it can 
} Seer be made for little 
> RY / over a dollar. 

° | 7 . Doesn't that 
“ty! appeal to your 
| \ sense of econo- 
> | my? Pattern, 
: Ly 12¢. 
V/s _— The summer 
Bie \\ catalogue is full 
rl? $3 3.9) of pretty, practi- 
; i) cal designs like 
2 3.3 these. They 
1724 )| WS show the summer 
- . girl at her best, 
< ome but do not forget 
the older woman, 
the teen-age girl or the children of all 
ares. 
\ copy of this book is only 10c. In 
addition to the pattern designs, there 


are dressmaking hints, photographs of 
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made-up garments and other interest- 
ing features. 

In ordering patterns, be sure name, 
address and numbers are clearly written 


and the proper amount is_ enclosed. 
Address Pattern Department, Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave., New 
York. 


PICTURE HANGING POINTS 


One good picture is not only better 
than many poor ones, but is likely to 
be better than many good ones, hung 








Here ar Smari New Styles 


helterskelter. The Japanese hang but 
one picture on the wall at one time, and 
so enjoy it without being distracted by 
others near it. 

The picture should seem to be part of 
the wall, not merely unconnected orna- 
mentation, the home specialists at Cor- 
nell point out. The size and shape of 
the wall should be considered; if the 
space is long and narrow, a long and 
narrow picture should be used. It is 
hard to find a satisfactory place for a 
round or oval picture. A square frame 
is always easier to place. 

A large picture needs to be hung in 
relation to the furniture; a table, chair 
or desk should be placed against the 
wall under it. Pictures should be hung 


flat against the wall and suspended 
from the moulding by two vertical 
wires. 


The frame is supposed to relate the 
picture to the wall. Gilt frames al- 
most never do this, but rather attract 
attention themselves, unless they have 
been much toned down. A _ frame 
slightly tinted in colors which repeat 
the colors of the picture and also of the 
wall is the best. 

In general, the frame should be as 
dark as the middle tone in the picture. 
Most pictures are now framed without 
mats. If a mat is desired, black or 
white should never be used; it should 
match the tone of the frame and of the 
picture. 


A SMART DRESS TO BUY 


The fashion editor found this dress 
of mercerized cotton pongee and be- 
cause it was good wearing material, 
made on simple lines and in a style be- 
coming to all women, she chose it for 





American Agriculturist readers. The 

dress has diamond motifs embroid- 
4 

ered in the popular bright colors. The 


neck and slashed kimona sleeves are 
piped, and the full ~- panels blouse 
at waist and skirt hem 

The dress is R. W. 2 It comes in 
natural tan or pot Tal blue and in 
sizes from 34 to 46 inches bust measure 
(state waist and hip measure also). 
Price, postage prepaid, $5.98. 

Anything bought through the fashion 
editor may be returned to the store 
from which it comes for an exchange 
or refund if not satisfactory. Make out 
checks or money orders to the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist. Be sure to give full 
name, address, size and color desired. 


A HANDY KITCHEN DEVICE 


The most pleasing and helpful thing 
in my kitchen is an enamel mixing bowl. 
It is so much lighter than a crockery 
ware bowl. One of mine is white 
enamel and holds six quarts, so that 
is ample for large amounts. The other 
is a three quart bowl. There is only 
one trouble with them—they are always 
on hand at dishwashing time, being 
used so often! These bowls can be had 
in many different sizes.—D. W. 





Give atl A thor ught 
to ofedertising 


Baby chicks have become trav- 
elers. And all because of adver- 
tising. 

In the old days, when a baby 
chick was hatched he spent his 
life right where he first saw the 
light of day, or anyway within 
a few miles of the place. But 
like most everything else, the 
life of baby chicks has changed 
and broadened with advancing 
times and methods. And the 
baby chicks of to-day can thank 
advertising for an opportunity 
to see something of their native 
country. 

The chick born in Ohio is just 
as likely as not to spend its ad- 
vancing years in New York or 
Massachusetts and vice versa. In 
fact he can go any place within 
a 72-hours ride of his birthplace. 


* e+ ¢ & & & € 


Take a good look at the last 
pages of the American Agricul- 
turist. What do you see? May- 
be thirty advertisements of baby 
chicks. Advertisements from 
every part of the country east of 
the Mississippi. Probably your 
flock of hens is made up of chick- 
ens hatched as far as a ‘thousand 
miles from your home. 

So certainly advertising plays 
an important part in the lives 
of baby chicks. And a rapidly 
increasing part. In the last five 
years poultry —and especially 
baby chick — advertising has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Old 
copies of the American Agricul- 
turist show only a very few poul- 
try ads. Now they cover overa 
whole page. And the number is 
increasing every month. The 
poultry raiser’s market has 
broadened from his local vicinity 
to over half of the country. He 
can raise his chicks in Maine 
and sell them in Florida. And 
advertising has made this pos- 
sible. 


* 


Advertising has broken down 
the walls of distance. It Ras 
made neighbors of the _ rice 
growers of Mississippi and the 
potato growers of Maine. They 
shake hands through the col- 
umns of the American Agricul- 
turist and other papers, profiting 
by their closeness and friendship. 


$é¢s 6 8 ® 


Every little advertisement is 
equal to a whole army of mes- 
senger boys. One advertisement 
in the American Agriculturist is 
120,000 messengers going to 
120,000 different homes to take 
its message to the readers. And 
when you can send your message 
to so many people at the same 
time, you’re bound to get results. 


62 6 6 6.6 


If advertising plays such an 
important part in the lives of 
poultry — and especially baby 
chicks—then think of what ad- 
vertising means to us human be- 
ings. Just as much more at least 
as we are more important thin 
baby chicks. And just as adver- 
tising has given baby chicks 4 


chance to travel and see the 
country, so has it given the 
farmer a chance to take an in- 


creasingly active and profit: ible 
part in affairs of the whole na- 
tion. So who can deny that it 
. pays to give a thought to adver- 
tising ? 


Advertising ACanaget 
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That Graduation Picture 


Help the Photographer to Do You Justice 


UNDREDS of pictures of grad- 

uates from grammar, high school, 
and college will be taken this spring, 
and it is a safe guess that fully half 
of them will be voted “perfectly terri- 
ble,” “a libel” and other unkind things 
by the subjects and their friends. But 
it will not always be the photographer’s 
fault. There are simple rules for sit- 
ters to follow, which, if disregarded, 
may spoil the best effort of the most 
expert photographer. 

Children should be simply dressed— 
the more simply the better. Light or 
white clothing is desirable. The hair 
should not be “slicked down” nor yet 
curled until frizzy. Sometimes a little 
disorder is most natural. 

Don’t make your child self-conscious 
by talking beforehand as though pho- 


' tography was an ordeal. Don’t instruct 


the child how to pose or what expres- 
sions to assume. If necessary to call 
the attention of the photographer to a 
stiff or unnatural expression, do so if 
possible without letting the child notice 
it Never have more than one person 
besides the photographer in the room. 


raising them from seed, and found it 
could be done easily. 

It is best to sow the Marguerite seed. 
This variety comes into bloom earlier 
than any other I know. If well cared 
for, the plants will blossom in four 
months from the time of sowing seed. 
I sow the seed in the hot bed, just 
about this time of the year, but they 
could be sowed in boxes of prepared 
soil in the house late in March. They 
should be kept moist until they germi- 
nate. When about one inch high, I 
transplant to another part of the hot- 
bed and the seedlings immediately begin 
to stock up and become thrifty plants. 

They are left here and the dirt often 
loosened around them until they are 
about four inches high. They are then 
transplanted in the open ground and 
left until the latter part of September, 
when they are potted. They should be 
cultivated through the summer—the 
oftener the better. 

When potting for winter use a rich, 
tenacious soil, having a good drainage, 
as the plants do not thrive in a soil 
that does not hold together well when 





that farming does? 


Green. 





THIS IS WORTH MEMORIZING 


EOPLE try to persuade me out of farming. * * * 
other pursuit that furnishes one fraction of the joy, as a by-product, 
Here I was just going out for posts, and what 
blossoms and poetry did I not come upon? 
one starts out, one returns rewarded, whether it is from a trip to the 
barn on a stormy evening, when your lantern makes a golden richness 
in the brown shadows, and everything smells of hay and milkiness, 
and the beasts are so sleepily pleased to see you that they quite melt your 
heart; or from a dash through a star-lit barnyard, on some anxiety or 
other, with a freezing wind blowing, but with Venus and a young moon 
putting your eye out over the top of the wall; or from a fagging jaunt 
in a twilight rain after escaped ponies, when the graying mountain world 
grows beautiful beyond any dream, and one pushes the soaked hatbrim 
away from one’s eyes and thanks Heaven for sending one out to see it. 
We are too lazy or too busy, or too unrealizing, to get at beauty; we 
have to be shoved out into it, and if it is your vocation that does the 
shoving, thank it with all your soul. 
love air and moonlight and gray rain and birdsong and the woods—and 
a million other things.—From THE LONE WINTER, By Ann Bosworth 


Is there any 


No matter how exasperatedly 


Give up farming? Not while I 








Girls and women should also follow 
the rule of simplicity in dress and pose. 
Dress the hair as it is usually worn; 
don’t use a net. Sit or stand comfort- 
ably; if you are in a strained position 
the picture will surely show it. Don’t 
Wear a dress of a decided figured mate- 
rial, one with many ruffles or any other 
pronounced feature that may soon go 
out of style. A smiling picture, though 
often attractive at first, is apt to grow 
Wearisome after a while. 

The stout woman should wear a dark 
gown, with downward lines, such as 
those given by long strings of beads or 
alorgnette. Her thin sister may wear 
any light gown, short strings of beads, 
2 fur neckpiece or a light tulle scarf. 

Dignity and simplicity should char- 
acterize a man’s portrait. Dark clothes 
and patterns are best, while checks, de- 
cided stripes or bright contrasting col- 
ors in tie or shirt should be avoided. 
Except for the simplest possible scarf- 
pin, jewelry is not good taste. Full- 
figure pictures of men are rarely good, 
with the possible exception of one in a 
uniform. A man,’ even more than a 
Woman, must be simply photographed, 
with a natural, unaffected pose and 
expression. 

After all, it is the rson whose 
picture we want, and clothes, furniture, 
fans, diplomas and other accessories 
are not only unimportant, but often 
distract the attention from the subject. 
A good photographer puts the person- 
ality of the individual above every other 
detail, but the sitter should aid him by 
following the rules of simpleness and 
naturalness, which are, after all, only 
those of good taste. 





RAISING CARNATIONS FROM 
SEED 
a! once thought that if I had carna- 
tons I must get them from the florist. 


t our house we are all very fond of 
Spicy beauties, so I decided to try 


moist. To get bushy plants while in 
the ground, nip the tops off as fast as 
they shoot up. 

At the time of potting for winter, 
the plants are loaded with buds and 
must be handled carefully. I get best 
results when I put them in tin cans, 
each plant then gets just the care it 
needs. If kept in a moderately cool, 
moist room they will bloom all winter. 

The greatest error made in amateur 
carnation culture is keeping the plants 
too warm. An upstairs sleeping room 
is about the right temperature. If too 
warm, the buds will blight and the 
plants become infested with green 
aphis. In this event, moisture and fre- 
quent sprinkling are the best remedies. 

From a package of seeds I have 
often raised twenty-five plants, the 
greater portion of them full and double. 
If I do not care to have them blossom 
in the winter I can transfer them to 
the cellar and put in the open ground 
the next season.—Mrs. GEORGE GRAY. 


A LIFE-GIVING MEASURE 


“What is in the mind of the rural 
woman? She wants to know the physi- 
ological aspects of motherhood and to 
bear and bring up her children in an 
atmosphere of enlightened education 
rather than of ignorance and fear.” 

When E. C. Lindeman said this be- 
fore an audience of farm women the 
sudden outburst of applause showed 
that he had touched a*theme very near 
their hearts. 

That education means health, for 
mother and child alike, is the underlying 
principle of the Sheppard-Towner act, 
passed by Congress and unwarrantably 
delayed in New York State by legisla- 
tive inaction. Eighty-six of every 
thousand babies in the State die in 
their first year and the death-rate is 
highest in the country. 

The act will actually save life. There 
is no excuse for sacrificing it to politics. 





EVER. 
BLOOMING 


18 
YOUR 


ROSE BUSHES 


AS A GIFT For Only 2 Yearly Subscriptions for American 
Agriculturist at $1.00 each. Your own renewal may 
be sent as one of the two subscriptions required. 














No reader can efford 
to miss this mammoth 
gift offer —the greatest 
collection of plants we 
have ever given. 


What can add more 
to the charm and beauty 
of your home than 
bowers of exquisite 
fragrant roses? Roses 
breathe sentiment and 
happiness. No home is 
complete without this 
remarkable collection 
of 5 pink, 4 _ white, 
5 red and 4 yellow 
roses. One of them is 
a climber. These rose 
bushes are guaranteed to 
reach you in good condi- 
tion in proper time for 
planting in your locality. 





The entire lot of 18 rose- 
bushes will be sent you, 
postpaid, for only two yearly 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 
Address 


American Agriculturist 
461 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








Safeguard the Health 
of Your Family 


ENJOY MODERN CONVENIENCES 
BATH, TOILET, KITCHEN SINK IN THE HOME 


Perfection 
Septic Tank 


Sewage Disposal Without Sewers 


FIRST COST THE ONLY COST 













NO UP-KEEP REQUIRED 
CONSULT YOUR Ask 
PLUMBER For 
Health 
Bulletin 
It's 
Free 











UNITED CEMENT PRODUCTS CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Th Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 
prises a 4, 414 or 5 foot iron enameled roll rim 

“Pp 1 99 bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedhea vy 
Catalog 40 ‘“ttinss. J. M.SEIDENBERG CO.,Inc. 
254 W. 348t. Bet. 7thand 8th Aves. N.Y.C. 














» RECO ND 
BLE ‘ 
| In 5S Ib. Lots 
Bean or Ground 
Fresh From the Wholesale Roaster 
Saving Retailer's Profit 
SENT PARCEL POST PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF YOUR 
CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR CASH 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
GULLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington Street 
Established 83 Years New York City 











Sweet Potato Sprouts P,Sitsie “marc sweet 





k _ Seed Cobblers. All grown from certified seed. 
For cireular address W. L. ELZEY. Exmore, Virginia. 
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Per Day 


, and upward \ 


| is one reason a the rapidly 
growing popularity of the 
Hotel Martinique. , 

Another is the consistent 
economy of the entire estab- 
lishment. Here you may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., con- 
sisting of Fruit or Cereal, Bacon 
and Egg, and Rolls and Coffee 
—Special Luncheon and Din- 
ners of superior quality are also 
served at the most moderate 
possible prices. 

No location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
(via enclosed subway) — Nine 
blocks from Grand Central — 
one block from the greatest 
and best Shops of the City — 
half a dozen Dlocks from the 
Opera and the leading Theatres 
—and directly connected with 
the Subway to any part of the 
City you wish to reach. ) 





a 

















Affiliated with Hotel MAlpin 


B sy 330 
A.E.Sing leton, Manager, 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices © 


HAY-PERMIT SYSTEM ABUSED 


TTENTION has frequently been 
called on this page to the abuses 
that were possible in the administra- 


tion of the permit system that has been 
used by the railroads for controlling 
hay shipments to the New York City 
market. Under this system the rail- 
roads, particularly the New York Cen- 
tral, have issued quantities of permits 
to receivers of hay in the market pro- 
portionally, supposedly, to the amount 


of busines these receivers did, and 
these permits were then forwarded to 
the shippers. They were used quite 
generally by receivers as a means of 


soliciting business for themselves, it 
being impossible for shippers to send 
hay here on consignment without hav- 
ing such a permit, 

A few weeks ago, when the New York 


Central ceased to issue any more per 
mits because of congestion, the hay 
shipments continued to come in with 


very little difference. Complaints were 
made to the New York Central, and 
an investigation revealed that permits 
issued as far back as early in 1922 had 
been altered and used for present ship- 
ments. 

As a result of the discovery of this 
condition, a conference was held this 
week between the receivers and repre- 
sentatives of the N. Y. C. R. R., at 
which the railroad agreed to begin a 
new system of issuing permits in May. 
This new plan involves the issue of a 
certain number of permits to each re- 
ceiver, probably on the 1st and 15th of 
each month, these permits to have time 
limits of fifteen days. There will be 
a system of checking to prevent dupli- 
cation or other misuse. 

This may be an improvement over the 
old system, but it will still permit of 
favoritism and a great amount of abuse, 
and makes it practically impossible for 
shipper who not 


1S 


any independent 
working with an established receiver 
here to send hay into this market. In 


our judgment the hay producers and 
shippers should protest against the 
continuance of the permit system at all. 

The local hay market dragged along 
last week, and prices tended lower on 
medium and low-grade hay. A ship- 
ment of two river barges arrived early 
last week containing chiefly lower 
grades. It is reported that there is 
a large quantity of hay on hand at 
country points and an abundance of 
Canadian hay, which would be sent here 
at the first opportunity. 

Rye straw continues scarce, selling 
generally at $32 per ton for either 
State or Jersey. 

POTATO MARKET WEAK 

Heavy arrivals of old potatoes in 
New York City yards, over 300 cars, 
and a good supply of new have made 
prices react sharply, Warmer weather 
has a tendency to slow up the trading. 

States are offered in car lots, deliv- 
ered not freely at prices ranging from 
$3 @ $3.50 per 150-lb. sack; Idahos 
at $2 ewt. in uneven-weight sacks; Wis- 
consin round whites at $2.80 per 150- 
Ib. sack. 

Maines in the yards are selling from 
$4.50 @ $5 per 180 lbs. bulk; Long 
Islands, same amount, $6; States, $2.75 
@ $3.50 per 150-lb. sack. Floridas on 
the piers are selling at $9 @ $10 bbl. 

Many buyers will feel inclined to 
favor new potatoes if the arrivals con- 
tinue to increase. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Bureau of Markets esti- 
mates that the planting of Irish pota- 
toes this year will be 90.9 per cent, and 
will be 99.6 per cent of the average 
annual acreage in the last five years. 
The decreases in planting are noted in 
Maine, New Jersey, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, New York, Wisconsin, Virginia, 
Michigan, Colorado, North Dakota, and 
Idaho. 

EGG SUPPLIES INCREASING 

The more seasonable weather has 
brought a larger production of eggs, 
and the movement to the large markets 
is steadily increasing. There was a 
much heavier supply of average qual-, 
ity near-by eggs in the New York mar- 
ket last week, and there were liberal 
offerings at 29 @ 3lc. Fancy near-by 
hennery white and brown eggs were 


relatively scarce, however, and the mar- 


ket was steady for them. Prices in 
general showed very little change dur- 
ing the week, but a considerable pro- 
portion of average quality eggs were 
probably sold at prices somewhat be- 


low quotations. 

The movement into cold storage has 
increased, but the supplies are still 
much shorter than last year. Buying 
for storage purposes was not as brisk 
last week as the week previous. Many 
operators held off expecting lower prices 
in May. 

GOOD DEMAND FOR BROILERS 

Receipts of spring broilers were light 
last week, and the demand for them 
continued very active. Prices continued 


at previous levels, the best colored 
stock bringing 65c. each and leghorn 
broilers 55c. Some leghorn broilers 


of lighter weights sold at 40c. and col- 


than last year, and the indication is 
that the large purchases for storage 
will be around 38 @ 39c. seaboard. 


CHEESE MARKET STEADY 

The wholesale cheese market was 
firm last week. Prices on State whole 
milk, held; flats, average run, held 
steady at 27% @ 28c. Ib., and fresh 
flats, average run, sold %c. higher. 

Storage stocks in the four large mar- 
kets, April 26, amounted to 4,616,551 
lbs., compared with 3,889,618 Ibs.. at 
this time last year. Receipts at New 
York last week were over 60,000 Ibs. 
in excess of the previous week. 
Production in Wisconsin is still run- 
ning slightly ahead of last year, the 
increase being estimated at about 8 
to 10 per cent. It is reported that 
many more up-State factories have 
contracted their entire output for the 




















Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 

eastern farmers sold on April 26: 

Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... be, Se eee ee 
Other hennery whites, extras......... a §6~‘Seee ee) ke 

i Ges cobs besos e chOeeeseeneéee 32% @34 0@31 2814 
Firsts 66 e6eeenen eeeoeesesasee BO@BS «ccc 26 1, 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts.......... ny 06 Oba - 
I wer grades $C COO CHC OHHSOCOOEEOS ° —_——— #§=£§&#;tswfasék/.e ‘ewe 
Hennery browns, extras.... rCeeeodneeedeees 33 @35 : oe by 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras..... 29@ 32 9WO@s0 3 cesese 
SE GE Died o Geeks 6 caaded meee i ee ti(ccahcue 8 Reilana 

Butter (cents per pound) 

Creamery (salted) high score.......... eeccce 42% @4 16 @47 eeeees 
ERTS CO GORTO) . ccc cccccudeccscceeseoess 12 44@ 45 41 

State dairy (salted), finest..........6. paneer 11% @42 12@43 kee 
OE UO ONG ned oddeabe+bianeeaswacnsss 1044 @41 5@ 41 

Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
PE er reece ere $23 @25 $20@21 $21@22 
Timothy No hae ak lea 214a 23 eecceese 18s @19 
Timothy Sample 14@17 Jenene 
Fancy light clover mixed 24 @2 21 @22 
GE, os ec ccbdeehenkaboaes é 27 @29 bé0 6s 
Oat straw No.1 .......26 +: jucnned< onae 13@14 15% @16 

Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 

Fowls, colored fancy, heavy..........eeeee005 28 25 @ 26 29@30 
Fowls, leghorns and pOOr. ....--sccccessoccese - 23 @ 24 ee 
Chickens, lOGROFRS. .cccccccccccccccecccsones 22@24 26@27 
PRE rE rrrrr rrr rT rr rr 16 17@18 19@ 20 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to mediuM........eeeeeeeee ° 10@11 COIS seavas 
Bulls, common to good.........- 1@5 $36@5™% —s aneccce 
Lambs, common to good.......... 9A 12% 12 
Sheep, common to good ewes... 3% 614 @7'5 
Hogs, Yorkers . aoe Bee 8% @9 84 @s% 


























ored at 60c. With larger receipts these 
prices would probably decline some- 
what, but the condition of the market 
is very good. 

The market for fowls was quite ir- 
regular last week, and all sales were 
not made at the publicly quoted prices. 
The demand is chiefly for fairly light 
stock, and. express shipments of light 
fowls sold at 29c., with the heavier at 
28c. per Ib. 

BUTTER CONTINUES LOWER 

Wholesale butter prices continued to 
decline last week and were on April 26 
2%c. per Ib. lower on all grades of 
creamery. Creamery extras, 92 score, 
were quoted April 26 at 42c., compared 


with 44%c. a week previous. It is the 
opinion of the New York wholesale 


trade that prices are still several points 
above the level at which it is practical 
to put much butter into cold storage. 
It is expected that another week or 
two will pass before still larger pro- 
duction results from turning stock on 
to pastures, and large storage move- 
ment will begin. 

Last week the movement out of stor- 
New York exceeded the move- 
ment into storage. The amount on 
hand in cold storage in four large 
markets April 26 was only 1,379,908 
lbs. compared with 2,420,816 at this 
time last year. The receipts of butter 
at New York last week were only 500 
lbs. in excess of the week previous, and 
were 7,000 lbs. below the receipts in 
the same period last year. 

The Boston and New York markets 
were about the same in price last week, 
but Philadelphia was about ‘%c. lower 
at the end of the week, and Chicago 2c. 
lower. A number of fairly large sales 
of creamery extras for June delivery 
have been renorted at prices ranging 
from 39% to tlc. per Ib. Undoubtedly 
the prices this summer will be higher 


age at 


season, and the shipments of uncon- | 


tracted State cheese to New York will 
be very small. 


HONEY PRICES FIRM 


The New York market on honey last 
week was rather quiet and trading 
principally in small job lots, but prices 
were firm due to a very light supply of 
domestic honey and still lighter supply 
of foreign goods. New York comb 
buckwheat remained steady at $3 @ $4 
per crate and extracted at about 9@ 


10c. per lb. Clover in the comb per 
case $3.50 @$4.50, extracted per Ib. 


9% @ 10%e. 
MAPLE PRODUCTS HIGHER 

The high price of sugar may tend to 
help the market for maple sugar and 
maple syrup. The bulk of the sale of 
blended syrups comes in the fall but 
since the prospect is for even higher 
prices of cane sugar in the fall, it is 
possible that the demand for maple 
sugar at better prices than last year 
will be active before then. 

Farm packed pure maple syrup of 
irregular quality is quoted at New 
York at $2 per gallon and maple sugar 
at 25 @ 30c. Ib. The best graded uni- 
form quality No. 1 syrup from both 
Vermont and N. Y. State is selling in a 
limited way in gallon tins at higher 
than $2 per gal. wholesale. No firm 
price yet established on Vermont sugar. 


LIVE CALF MARKET STEADY 


Although very heavy receipts of live 
calves at New York on Monday, April 
23, caused a sharp break in the mar- 
ket, the receipts were very much lighter 
the rest of the week, and the market 
tended to be generally steady. Prime 
live veal calves sold per 100 lbs., April 
26, at $11.75 @ $12; fair to good, $10.50 
@ $11.50; common to medium, $7.50 @ 
$10.50; and culls, $6 @ $7. Quality 
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had to be choice to command the out. 
side figures. At the end of last 
there were no live sheep and lambs on 
the commission market, all consign. 
ments being direct. The tone appeared 
to be steady to firm. Spring lambs, if 
prime, would bring about $19 @ $29, 
DRESSED VEALS LOWER 

Country dressed veal calves declined 
considerably last week, choice bring. 
ing on April 26 only 14c. per Ib., com 
pared with 16 @ 17c. last week; good 
to prime on April 26, 11 @ 13c.; poop 
to fair, 8 @ 10c., common, 4 @ 7c. Al} 
these prices are considerably below last 
week, There is a shortage of really 
choice and fancy veals, but an abun 
dant supply of ordinary quality dresseq 
lambs were fairly plentiful last week 
and in good demand when of desirable 
weight. Prices, April 26, for poor to 
good country dressed lambs were $3 
$9 per carcass; choice hothouse, $1) 
@ $11. 


WHEAT-FEED TRADE BRISK 


Lighter offerings and brisk demand 
brought higher prices on wheat feeds 
last week. Trading in other feeds wag 
quiet. Buffalo market prices, April 26, 
on carlots, Buffalo rate basis in 106 
Ib. sacks, sight draft, were as follows, 
per ton: 

Gluten feed, §639.55: Cottonseed 


meal, 36%, 
$53.25; Ol 


$47.25; Cottonseed meal, 43%, $53.25; 
meal, $43; Dried brewers grains, $34; Stand 
ard spring bran, $35.25; Hard winter bran, 
$35.75; Standard spring middlings, $34.75; 
Choice flour middlings, $37; White hominy, 
$34.80. 


Corn advanced one-half cent per bushel. No, 
2 yellow corn sold per bushel at 95c; No, 2 
white oats, 53%c; Barley, feed, 73 @TTe; 
No. 2 rye, 95e. 


CASH GRAINS IN NEW YORK 


Cash grain quotations at New York, 
April 26, were as follows: 
Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.52: No. 2 Hard winter, 










$1.41%: Corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.02'%4; No, 2 
mixed, $1.02; Oats, No. 2 white, 57c¢; No.3 
white, 55%ec; Rye, ec. i. f. export, 9644c 
Chicago—Wheat, No. 2 hard, $1.28; Corn, 
No white, 844%@84%c; No. 2 yellow, 
85 @!s 6c; Oats, No. 2 white 17 @47%e; 
No. 3 white, 464%,.@16%¢; Rye, 87'4c; Barley, 


65 @ T0e. 





WANTED 


If you have HAY and STRAW to sell 
write us for quotations and tree Book- 
let ‘‘ How to market Hay and Straw.” 


JOHN E. MURRAY, Inc. 
1658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 


WANTED FRESH 
Brown and White Eggs 
Also Duck Eggs 


GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
23 and 25 Jay Street, New York 
Established 1867 

















Spring Egg Season 
Means Plentiful Production 
—SHIP TO— 


TAUBER BROS. 


140 READE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


-EGGS WANTED 


Well-packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices 


LEWIS & SANDBANK 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


152 Reade St., New York 


REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


SS. 


SE 


SHIP to the right house 


M. ROTH & CoO. 


321 Greenwich St.—N. Y. C. EGGS) 























Write for shipping Tags 
SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 














358 Greenwich St., New York Gif 
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‘ Hatching ey, day in the week and every 
in the day. We are the world’s 
, largest a. &. 

THREE MILLION FOR 1923 
the Twelve popular breeds of best thorobred 
out. btainable, moderately priced; also 
t week QUALITY chicks from heavy laying stock 

ambs " nall additional cost 
S on We deliver by parcel post anywhere East 
CONSI QM. f the Rockies and guarantee 95°), safe 





we ite ae - Adéeree, | To-day, fer 








ees talog—F 
D $2 
THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 
ER . Mass ea . -§ ‘“ os - ceene Sovest 
, ia , De 
lection ME Bee Ohi ay gah Mache Set 
: il. rber 
bring. aan (tP ber Dek. 67 Baby t ‘hick ‘Aseoclation) ‘in 
c: oe PEDIGREED, EXHIBITION & SELECT GRADES 
z CHIC from 40 breeds, heavy layers. 4 
poor kinds of ducklings. Postage 
7c. All PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
= Hatcheries EAST & W from_ which to 
ow last ship. A month's Feed FREE. Big 
really Catak tree Stamps appreciated 
7 — NABOB HATCHERIES, Box AS: Gambier, Ohio 
cares: 
; SUPERIOR C HICKS 


TIFF ANY’S SUPERIOR cH 


filver Laced W yandottes White and Barred Rocks 
and 8.C . Reds 
Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS 


MDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 
















ISK We sh® anywhere and pay parcel post 
charges and guarantee 95% safe arrival 
demand Barred White and Buff Rocks, BR. 3 
t feeds Keds; White, Brown and Buff Leghorns; 
we White Wyandottes; Black Minorcas 
as was . , 
Is Anconas; White and Buff Orpingtons; 
pril 26, Mixed (odds and ends) Write to-day 
in 100. for prices Prompt deliveries 
ollows, E. P. GRAY, Box 90, Savona, 
».s@ ff 400,000 CHICKS 
25; Oi 
Stand. on strong Chicks from well- ans 7 and well- 
b *)— kept heavy laying hens. WHI BROWN, 
eae US & BUFF LEGHORNS, 50, $7 oh, st, Sou. 
$34.75; $62.50. BARRED & WHITE ROCKS, S.C 
hominy, > & KC. REDS, ANCONAS, 50, wo, $15 
i), $72.50, WHITE WY ANDO PES, 50, $8.50 
hel. No lwo, $16; KO, $77.50. BUFF OKPINGTONS, 
. Ma SILVER WYANDOTTES, 50, $9.50; 100, $18: 500 $87.50 
No. : POSTPAID. Live arrival guaranteed Bank reference 
pric Onder direct from this ad. Free circular 
MODERN HATCHERY, Box D, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 
_ BABY CHICKS 
. York, 
Hatched from strong and vigorous 
northern raised flocks .of English 





| winter, White Leghorns and Anconas bred 
; No 2 for high egg production. We guar- 
No. 3 antee 100 live chicks on arrival 
c Postage PAID. Prices reasonable. 
, yellow Inttructive Catalog and prices free on request 
D4AT Me; QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, Zeeland, Mich. 
Barle — - 
= + 
= C s—Bree ers—Lggs 
el 
$C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, a. Ss Reds, both 
, sell combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 
oni Utility Quality. 16th year. Catalog free. 


TRY US AND BE SATISFIED 


RVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 565, Riverdale, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS 


at the 





of heavy laying quality right 


oH price, Barred, White and Buff Rocks ; 
Brown, White and Buff Leghorns; 
R. C. and S. C. Reds; White Wyan- 


zs dottes, Buff Orpingtons and Anconas 
We hatch our own Chicks. Circular 
free For a square deal, write to the 
> CO OHIO HATCHERY, Decatur, Ohio 
4 | aell 





, (my CHICKS CUT PRICES 


vedueee It = 
it done Write to lay for 
new B illetin ELDEN E. COOLEY, 
FRENCHTOWN, . 


| URGE STOCK i, at ne ea 


pay you 











BABY CHICKS 


The big. fluffy, lively kind—THE KIND 
THAT LIVE AND GROW-—FROM PER 
SONALLY SUPERVISED and CULLED 
FREE RANGE FARM FLOCKS of heavy 








laying strains produced in one of the most 
modern hatcheries in the country 
BARRED and WHITE ROCKS, REDS 
ANCON AS, MINORCAS, 50, $8; 100, $15; 
S00, $72.50 BUFF ORPINGTONS and 
==> WHITE WYANDOTTES, 50, $8.50; 100, 
$16; 500, $77.50. WHITE and BROWN 
LEGHORNS, 50, $6.50; 100, $12; 500, $60. Postpaid and 
full live delivery. guaranteed Bank Reference Order 
NOW direct from this ad and get them when you want 


Free circular, NORW 


them 
Sex BS. | B86. Nerwalk, Ohie. Only 15 hours 


*e* BABY CHICKS 


ie Brown and Buff Leghorns. cach 
Berved 2 and wate Bosse. R.L Bode. each 


ach. 
White Wyandottes and Buff Groingtons, each 16. 
Assorted Varieties, each 10 


Sent prepaid parcel post. W per cent. live de'ivery 
guaranteed. Order direct from this ad or send for price list, 


THE LANTZ HATCHERY, TIFFIN, OHIO 
Cstabiieh: ed 1 


750, 000 CI HICKS 


50 PER 100 AND UP. 


ALK CHICK HATCHERY, 
from New York City 
for May 
Delivery 

12c. 








From Hogan 
















$10.50 well-kept, heavy laying flocks T 

and Buff Leghorns, 50, A : 100, $13, 590, % 

Rocka, Anconas, 50, 50; 100, $14; See, 50 

Keds, M 10, $5; 100, $15; 500, 

$72.60. Wh Wyandottes, 60, $9 

100, $17; 500, Mixe d, 100, $11; Soo, 0 
Postpaid and full live delivery cuacanteed, Order right from this 
ad. ALSO EUGS FOR HATCHING. Preg Catalog. Kef. 4 Banks, 


Only 18 hours to New York City 


TRI-STATE HATCHERIES, Box 510, ARCHBOLD, OHIO 


BABY CHICKS 
From 200-Egg Hens 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock 
8.C.W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orp 
ingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Indian 
Runner Ducks, $15 per W0 up. Live delivery guaranteed 
Parcel Post prep raid, Hatching eggs, $5.00 per 100, Belgian 
Hares and New Zealand Reds. Circular free 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS—Our 19th Season 


Hatched from standard, pure bred, 
free range stock by long experienced 
operators. ‘Twelve leading varieties, 
$10 per 100, up. Shipped l’ostpaid 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Illustrated 
catalog free. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY 














Box R New Washington, Ohio 
©). CHICKS WITH PEP, $11 Per 100 and Up 
a Selected Hogan-tested flocks. Postpaid, full 
live delivery guaranteed. Buff Orpingtons, 
Wh. and Sil. Wyandottes, 50, $9.25; 100, $18 
Barred and Wh. Rocks, S. and R. C. Reds, 
Minorcas, 50, $8.25; 100, $16. Anconas and Heavy Broil 
ers, 50, $7.25; 100, $14 Wh., Br. and Buff Leghorns, 
50, $7; luv, $13; mixed, all varieties, $11 per 100 
straight. On 500, 5°. off; 1,000, 10%, off. 
Free catalog Member I. B.C. A 
HOLGATE HATCHERY, Box A, Holgate, Ohio 





BABY CHICKS 


Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS 








S. C. Barred Rocks, and Rhode Island Reds. Big 

husky chicks from the very best of free range 

stock Circular and price list free. Fourteen 

years hatching experience. Full count and 

safe delivery guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 

Box A SERGEANTSVILLE, N. J. 

. and Bi eghorns 

1923 Chicks } on sis ise "$60: erred Rocks 

Anconas, Reds, 100, $15; 500, $70 Bualf 

“ Orpingtons, W h. Rocks. Minorcas. Wh 

? Wyanglottes, 100, $16; 500 $75. Assorted, 

43 \ mized. 0, $6; 100, $11; 500, $50. From heavy 


laying flocks Postpaid to you 100% live 


/ 
/ delivery guaranteed. Reference Bank of 

os Berne. Free Circular 
Globe Hatchery, Box 57 Berne, Ind. 


Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 











Get my free cirentor before you order chicks—tells 
why the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer 
and most ee P breed on earth. Write today. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box A Pittstown, N. J. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Barron S. (. W. Leghorns, Barred Rocks, and R. 1. Reds, 
13 cents each and up. Hatches every week. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Catalogue free 














HOARE FANS, Telford, Peansstvanin Me c. _M LORGENECKER, _Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
POSTPAID TO YOUR DOOR AND 
city CHICKS $10 per 100 and Up FULL LIVE COUNT GUARANTEED 
a w VARIETIES Prices on— 100 300 500 1,000 
— hite, Brown and Buff Leghorns............ 7 $I3 $38 $62 $120 
Barred Rocks, Black Minoreas, Anconas and Reds ..... $8 $ 44 $72 $140 
: White Rocks and White Wyandottes .................: $8.50 $16 46 $75 $145 
Buf? Minor 0, $13: 100, $25. Mixed Chicks for Broilers, 50, $6; 100, $11; 500, $50. Post- 
4 paid. i elivery guaranteed. Hatched in the best possible manner from good, vigorous, 
rowns Dure-bred, | iying flocks on free range Carefully selected and packed to go safely No 
Cata Order right from this ad with full remittance and save time. Reference, Citizens’ Sav 
Mes ba You take no chanee THE EAGLE NEST HATCHERY, Box F, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
4 Only 18 hours from New York City 














tpaid, 100% live arrival 


dtern metho ads 


GUARANTEED » 


cues hn culled and approved by experts Pullets reported laying at 4 
R U nths of age — HUSKY, PURE BRED, 8. ©. English ae 
—— R A L Lechorns, &. ¢ srown Leghorns, 100, $15.00; 500, $62.50; 8S 
a neonas, 100, $14 oo: 590, $67.50. Special prices on larger iots. ” 
very limited amount of Extra Selected Special Matings @ $2.00 per 
hundred higher Order right from this ad A deposit of 10% books 
your order. We can ship voeneret " am Beautiful catalog free 
4 Reference: ZEELAND STATE Bz 
4 RURAL POULTRY FARM, Seek, ‘A. R. No. 1, Zeeland, Michigan 
¢ Only 20 hours from New York City’’ 











PRICES 
: Reds, Ane: 
i tons, 
; 1 


White, Brown & Buff Leghorns, 3, $7; 
mas, B. Minorcas, 50, $8; 100, $1’); 590, $70. 
—~y is pards 


100, 





SOU. B50 
yet a 





insuring 


ORDER | a profit 


livable chicks that will mate 
IRECT FROM THIS AD AND SAVE TIME. 











From free 





Chicks $12 Up 


w mite w Lea aeen White Rocks & wn Conta 
331 egg strain Anconas, White Minorcas: 50, $8.50: 
Hatched from selected heavy laying flocks that are well fed and cared on 


THE LTHE GENEVA HATCHERY, BOX 502, GENEVA, IND. °4% 


xuaranteed 


Scientifically hatched by most 
range HIGH A 


VERAGE PRODUCING 












QUALITY CHICKS 
May Chicks That Lay in Early Winter 


h Hat highest prices. Have layers THEN by ordering 
vigorous Hillpot Quality Chic ks NOW. Remember our guarantee 
~—safe delivery of full count with delivery Py ope anywhere in 
U.S. A., east of Mississippi River. Add 10c for special delivery 
on each hundred or less. 


REDUCED PRICES—In Effect May 14, 


, Blk. or Brn. Loghorne. $4.00 $7.50 $15.00 
4.75 17 



















1923 ie 


s00 
$72.50 $140.00 
82.50 - 160.00 


bd Rocks. 9.00 .00 

R. |. Reds 5.00 9.50 18.00 87.50 170.00 
White Rocks or Anconas 5.25 10.00 19.00 92.50 180.00 
Wh.Wyandottes or Blk. Minorcas 6.75 12.75 25.00 122.50 

Mixed Chicks uinall 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 


Hatches every week puree the season. Send money order, check or 
registered letter. Cannot ship C. O. D. 


W.F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Member International B. Chick A lation 
Lite Member Kinorican Poway Association 























HITE Leghorn baby chick, from pedigreed, heavy laying 
stock of business poultrymen. Hatched from eggs laid by 
mature hens mated to sons of 200 egg layers or better. High in 


productive quality, and at these prices are exceptional value: 


e CHICK PRICES REDUCED MAY 7th 
1¢ i Exceptionally big hatches makes this possible. Our vigorous 
business chicks, for delivery on and after May 7th, parcel post 
FROM prepaid, safe arrival guaranteed: 
TOMS RIVER From 25 to 100 chicks, each — 15 cents 
From 100 to 1000 chicks, each 14 cents 
From 1000 upwards, each nassee 13 cents 


Order these May money makers immediately. 


Write for Illustrated folder 
Authorized Breeders’ Association 


Wo. JOHNSTONE, Mer 





Box P Toms River, New Jersey 

















High Producing 


Vigorous BabyChicks 





Fully guaranteed, direct from Trapnested, 
setting wood Imported White Leghorns. 
300-egg birds, but a high flock average egg production—that's where you 
make your profit. Hatched in the largest and finest Hatchery in Michigan, by 


Capacity 150,000 heatthy chicks " 
for Pedigreed Tom Barron and Holly- 


World's champion layers, Not just a few 











those who know how. Bargain prices if you order now. WV can also save 
money on Brow u L eghorns, 
Wyandottes 


you 
Anconas, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds and White 
d or your money back. 


log free for the asking. Write for it today, 


Y FARMS Dept. 127, Zeeland, Mich., U.S.A. 





a 4 

















BETES SE RBSEeRBE ERB BEEBE Bee eee SB 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs 
25 Chicks $11.00 50 Chicks $21.00 100 Chicks $40.00 
Also R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices 


Our birds have won seventy-two ribbons, including 18 first, 12 specials and 2 silver 
cups, at six of the leading shows the past winter. Order direct from this ad. 


PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jersey 


DSS eSe epee 

















RELIABLE CHICKS | 


Our 14th Year 1,000,000 For 1923 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. Give us your 
order for some of our Reliable Chicks and we will prove that we 
give you better chicks forthe money than youcan get elsewhere. 
Combination Offers and Specials offered. Order early. Write 
for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


-SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


C-ertified by the N. Y. S. Co-Op. Poultry Cert. Asso. 
H-usky, by coming from free range vigorous stock. 

I -raproved by careful selection and good breeding. 
C-hicks, which come from high productive stock. 

K-eep records up to the standard of their parents. 
S-trong, coming from stock of high constitutional vigor. 


| BUY HUBERS /# 


qT 











It pays to keep utility stock which give the best production of the highest-class ecgs. Breeding pens contain 
our blue ribboners from the New York State Production Show. Let me quote you prices on the Genesee Valley 
Strain of S. C. White Leghorns. Write for circular, stating your requirements and shipping dates preferred. 


L. H. ROBINSON, Genesee Valley Poultry Farm, Box 200, CASTILE, N. Y. 








North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 














100% SAFE — 
GUARANTEED 


$13; 500, $60. Barred Rocks, S. C. & R. C. 
100, $16; 500, $75; mixed, 


for you. POSTP 
Catalog free. Reticence, ( Geneva Bank. 


env IN 18 HOURS 


AID TO YOUR DOOR. 

















equipped hatchery which is kept in best possible condition, 
selected and of best heavy laying strains, kept on free range, well-housed and handled 
from disease and properly fed 
mean PROFIT to my customers 
$13.; 500, 
WHITE & BUFF ROCKS, 
WHITE & BUFF ORPINGTONS SIL. L. 
full live delivery by prepaid post. 





H. B. TIPPIN, Box F, FINDLAY, OHIO 


SUNBEAM HATCHERY 


The Chicks that I sell are produced under my personal supervision in a good, modernly 
The parent stock is c arefully 
Free 
This enables me to produce strong, growthy Chicks which will 
WHITE, BROWN & BUFF LEGHORNS, 50, #7.; 100, 
REDS & ANCONAS, 50, 8.; 100, 815. ; 500, #72. 50, 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, & B. MIN@RCAS, 50, $8.50; 100, $16.; 500, 877.50, 
WYANDOTTES, 50, $9.; 100, 815.; 500, $87.50. I guarantee 
Get your order in now and I will ship when you want them, 
CATALOGUE FREE 


PRICES: 


$62.50. BARRED ROCKS, R. & 8. C. 


BANK REFERENCE 


Member I. B. C. A, 

















Five Cans and a Pailful 


OVER 400 POUNDS A DAY SINCE JANUARY FIRST 
FROM 


Five Guernsey Cows and Two Heifers 


Inlet Valley Farms Guernseys are producers 


We have no mature cows giving less than sixty pounds a day 
when fresh; no heifers under fifty. Our best cow 73.4 Ibs. in one 
day. Our best Junior three year old 62 Ibs. Where can you 
find such production except at 


INLET VALLEY FARMS? 


Come and visit us. We are four miles from Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y. 


16 COWS ON A. R. TEST 30 IN THE HERD 
TWO CLEAN TB TESTS 


H. E. Babcock & B. N. Millard, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bellmath Guernseys 


Accredit 
Herd 27 


FOR SALE: Sellmath Reporter 8/398 


BORN APRIL 2, 1922 


A well grown, straight and typey youngster, full of pep and pre 
Son and grandson of Class Leaders 
SIRE—GLENWOOD’S BUTTERCUP’S LADDIE 46979 A. R. 
Son of Sixth cow in Class E—Glenwood’s Buttercup 48137 A, R, 
3224, 13728.8 lbs. milk, 769.8 lbs. fat, Class E. His four nearest § 
dams average 807.7 lbs. fat. He carries the blood of King of the J 
May, Golden Secret and Glenwood Girl. 
DAM—MATHA NINITTA OF BELLMATH 70719 A. R. 11747.— 
12101.4 lbs. milk, 674.2 Ibs. fat, Class BB. Finished record eighth @ 
cow in her class. First prize A. R. cow at New York State Fair 1922, 9 


Price, $300.00. We guarantee him in every way 


Younger bulls at farmers’ pric , 


Come to us for the best in Guernseys 


ween Auburn 
our farm, 


We are six miles from Auburn on the main highway bet 
and Syracuse. There is frequent train service direct to 


BELLMATH FARM 


SENNETT, N. Y. H. C. CROCKER & SON) 














The Bullrushes Stock Farm 


Slaterville Springs, N. Y. 
Tompkins County 


HERD SIRE—The Bullrushes Ultra Masher 
(Son of Ne Plus Ultra 4th.) 


Advanced Registry Cows and young stock for sale 
HERD ACCREDITED 











KNOLLWOOD FAR 


———=PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK———= 
The KNOLLWOOD herd comprises 125 animals, of excelé 


lent breeding and conformation, including 27 A. R. cows) 
several of which are class leaders. 


Thirty outstanding females and four males will be offered” 
at the coming joint sale at Knollwood Farm on May 15, next, 


Visitors always welcome 
Address all inquiries to F.C. Shaw, Mgr., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Herd Federa ly Accredited 


KNOLLWOOD GUERNSEYS: 


rade Ma*& U. S. Pat. Off 

















Cathedral Farm Guernseys 
Accredited Herd No. 1559 


SURPLUS STOCK FOR SALE 


Herd Sire: UPLAND’S CAESAR 40788 A. R. 
NE PLUS ULTRA, the only bull with 12 daughters having a 
record of over 700 pounds B. F. 

UPLAND’S CAESAR'S first five tested daughters average 
526 pounds B. F. 

We offer for 
bull calves out of our high producing A. R. cows. 


PRICED TO PLEASE THE FARMER 
CATHEDRAL FARM ONEONTA, N. Y. 


Grandson of 


sale a few choice females; also several bulls and 





Accredited Herd No. 21060 


BROAD ACRES 


Springfield Center, New York 


Registered Guernsey Heifers For Sale 
at farmers’ prices 






































WOODLANDS FARM 


IS CONSIGNING TO THE 


Naticnal Guernsey Sale 
At Devon, Pa., on May 17, 1923 


WOODLANDS FRITZI, 124564 WOODLANDS TULIP, 130121 


Born Sept. 10, 1921 Born Jan. 5, 1922 
Sire - Woodlands Oneida, 52468 Sire— Woodlands Oneida, 52468 
Darn— Woodlands Countess, 51109 Dam— Woodlands Viola, 100503 A. R 
These are the pick of our young herd 


WOODLANDS KING TUT 
Arrived April 10th, will be offered for sale July 1st 


W. B. JONES 


WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 


Drawer O 














WALDORF FARMS 


Is Offering For Sale 


WALDORF AFRICANDER No. 7104 


Born September 13, 1920 


Langwater Africander No. 57121 
who sold for $8,600 at the 1920 sale. 


Sire : 
Dam: ° ae Hardwick of Edgemont No. 39387 
_11894.8 M. 647.73 B. F. 


Born December 20, 1922 
Also BULL ( CALF Well marked, good confirmation 
4 Wyebrook Ule L d No. 57638 p 

Sire: A aati isn trcoye Ne Plus Ultra 4th No. 29382 


Dam: Waldorf Tulip. Now on test and in 90 days has 
aaeee® made 3429.1 M. 179.65 B. F. 


ACCREDITED HERD 
C. E. GREENE, Supt., \ North Chatham, N. , 





A ddress 














